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Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON, 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  commission  met  at  11.04  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston,  Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  stenog- 
rapher?— A.  Edward  Atkinson;  underwriter;  Boston. 

Q.  You  have  a  prepared  statement  to  present,!  believe? — A.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement,  gentlemen,  as  complete  as  I  can  make  it.  I  think  if  this  work  is  to 
be  done,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  I  have  tried  to  condense  into  an  hour 
statements  covering  a  very  wide  field,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  bore  you  beyond 
an  hour.  I  should  have  preferred  to  speak  without  notes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  quite  safe  though  it  is  more  interesting  to  the  hearer,  and  therefore  I  will 
read.  (Reading:) 


introductory  remarks— field  covered. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  appear  before  you.  Such  commissions  as  your 
own  have  seldom  been  of  much  avail,  but  from  my  observation  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  work  which  you  are  doing  will  lead  to  a  report  that  may  carry  very 
great  influence.  The  logic  of  events  is  working  a  change  in  the  public  mind 
which  must  assure  and  almost  compel  a  complete  revision  of  the  system  of  col- 
lecting our  public  revenue,  and  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  many  obstructive 
taxes  by  which  the  revenue  is  diminished  and  our  exports  are  retarded.  Your 
report  ought  to  give  direction,  system  and  method  to  legislation,  and  I  feel  well 
assured  that  it  will  do  so.  I  also  learned  that  you  desire  students  like  myself  to 
present  facts  and  figures  for  your  consideration,  therefore  I  am  here  at  your  sug- 
gestion. As  I  am  in  very  close  personal  and  business  relations  with  all  of  the 
leading  textile  manufacturers  and  paper  makers,  and  also  with  many  of  the 
machinists  and  metal  workers  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  it  is  fit  for 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  assume  to  represent  them  and  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  them.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  skillful  men  in  these  branches  of  indus- 
try agree  with  me  in  the  general  principles  which  I  shall  put  before  you,  and  in 
their  application.  Many  others  are  totally  opposed  to  all  my  views.  A  large 
intermediate  body  greatly  desires  a  readjustment  of  the  system  of  collecting  our 
national  revenues,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  our  existing  conditions  and  so  as  to  promote 
exports  now  forbidden.  They  will  sustain  and  advise  a  moderate  system  of 
duties  which  may  promise  stability  and  duration,  if  such  a  system  can  be  adjusted 
without  giving  regard  to  the  doctrinaires  of  either  school — on  the  one  hand,  those 
asking  immediate  free  trade;  on  the  other  sustaining  a  system  of  "  protection  with 
incidental  revenue." 

Our  manufacturers  and  mechanics  are  no  longer  infants.  They  are  well 
assured  of  their  ability  to  conduct  their  work  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturing  States  or  nations,  if  granted  even  terms  with  them  in  the 
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purchase  of  their  materials  free  of  taxes  or  duties,  whether  these  materials  be  of 
domestic  or  foreign  origin.  In  this  treatise  it  is  iny  intention  to  i)iove  that  the 
vaster  portion  of  our  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  have  been  generated  and 
developed  in  the  nature  of  things  and  under  the  necessity  of  our  conditions.  They 
form  a  necessary,  not  an  artificial,  part  of  our  national  develox)ment.  The  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  of  woolen  fabrics,  of  cordage,  of  flax,  of  hats,  and  many 
other  branches  were  well  established  arts  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  suppress  them  and  to  forbid  traffic  in 
these  goods  among  the  several  colonies  now  constituting  the  United  States.  In 
Alexander  Hamilton's  notable  report  upon  manufactures  in  1791  or  1792  before  the 
invention  of  the  Whitney  cotton  gin  in  1793.  he  recites  all  of  these  arts  as  being 
' '  successfully  established. "  He  proposed  to  promote  the  cotton  manufacture  then 
existing  in  its  infant  stage  by  a  remission  of  the  duty  of  3  cents  jjer  pound  i)re- 
viously  imposed  on  East  India  cotton.  The  prime  motive  of  Hamilton's  report 
and  his  proposal  for  duties  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent  was  to  counter  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  our  dominion. 
I  shall  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  high  wages  or  earnings  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  the  consequence  of  our  advantage  of  position,  of 
our  continental  system  of  free  trade  among  the  States,  of  our  common  education, 
and  of  our  common  energy.  High  wages  or  earnings  are  not  the  antecedent  but 
are  the  resultant  of  low  cost  of  production  due  to  the  vast  possessions  of  fertile 
lands,  of  mines,  and  of  forests.  I  shall  prove  to  you  that,  while  legislative 
bounties  or  subsidies  direct  or  indirect  may  have  promoted  a  more  rapid  and  per- 
haps unwholesome  growth  of  a  very  few  specific  arts,  they  have  done  so  at  the 
cost  of  the  mass  of  the  consumers  and  in  a  yet  greater  measure  at  the  cost  of  other 
branches  of  manufacture  which  are  to  the  manor  born.  Nearly  all  our  manufac- 
tures have  been  established  here  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  I  shall 
present  reasons  why  our  present  conditions  almost  compel  a  revision  of  our  sys- 
tem of  revenue,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  only 
to  apply  the  principle  of  liberty,  by  which  this  nation  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being,  to  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  our  trade  within  our  own 
domain.  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  only  a  few  general  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  any  true  method  of  protecting  American  labor  and  of  promot- 
ing domestic  industry.  I  shall  sustain  these  principles  by  stating  a  few  facts 
which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  I  shall  only  try  to  give  direction  to  your  investiga- 
tions, and  shall  ask  you  to  accept  a  treatise  already  printed,  containing  elaborate 
tables,  as  an  appendix  to  this  argument.  It  is  entitled  "British  Manufactures 
and  the  Policy  of  Unfettered  Commerce." 

THE  RATE  OF  WAGES  AND  LABOR  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

I  wish  first  to  submit  that  the  old  fallacy  that  the  rate  of  wages  governs  the 
cost  of  labor  in  any  art  to  which  modern  science  and  invention  have  been  or  can 
be  applied,  no  longer  possesses  any  standing  or  influence  among  intelligent  men. 
Low  wages  and  low  cost  are  the  complement  of  each  other  only  in  those  branches 
of  industry  which  remain  handicrafts  conducted  by  hand  work  or  manual  labor. 

Second.  The  true  principle  has  become  or  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  common 
knowledge,  namely — the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  earned  or  recovered  from  the 
sale  of  products  in  those  countries,  or  at  those  points  in  each  country,  where  the 
materials  used  in  each  art  are  most  abundant  or  where  they  can  be  procured  at 
the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  also  where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  the  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  energy  of  the  workmen;  also 
where  the  functions  of  government  are  most  justly  and  honestly  conducted,  and 
the  taxes  in  ratio  to  product  the  lowest;  also  where  common  education  has  been 
established,  and  in  resx)ect  to  competing  nations  where  the  least  part  of  the 
I)roduct  is  diverted  from  c(mstructive  service  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war 
or  of  x>ieparation  for  war.  If  one  desires  to-day  to  find  the  place  where  the  labor 
cost  is  ]ow(ist,  in  any  givciu  unit  of  product  to  which  modern  invention  and 
m(}(;hanism  have  been  ;i,p|)li(jd,  he  may  find  it  by  tracing  the  rate  of  wages  to  tliat 
country,  s(;ciioT)  or  pV.ico  whuro  the  (earnings  of  the  workman  during  any  con- 
se(Mjti  v(;  p(!(  io(l  of  5  or  10  yc,;i,rs  \v,iv('.  the  steadiest  and  at  the  highest  rates 

earri(;d  in  tliut  s|)(!c,ific  ai  i,  bccjuisc  suc/h  point  the  best  mechanism  and  the  most 
Hkillful  workuKiU  will  have  a.Ksciiilded. 

Third.  In  dealing  witii  i.Uc  (\rv<'\<>\>\\umt  of  these  principles  it  is  only  necessary 
to  (jite  the  nilative  (conditions  of  i  liis  country  ;»,s  (•,omi)ared  to  all  other  countries. 
In  no  other  o(|aa]  area  of  th(i  sii rr;M  (5  oC  tln^  gloix;  ;u-e  to  be  found  such  abundant 
resour(;(!S  in  th(!  soil,  tlie  7riin(;,  oi-  the  foi-cst  as  witliin  tlie  area  of  the  United  States. 
In  no  ot})(;r  (jcpial  area  has  domestic;  commerce  IxHiii  iriade  freci  from  interstate 
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taxation;  in  no  other  country  have  the  railway  and  river  systems  of  transporta- 
tions been  so  fully  developed  by  private  enterprise,  or  subject  to  so  slight  legal 
interference  or  Government  ownership  or  control.  In  no  other  manufacturing 
or  machine-using  nation,  is  imperial  or  national  taxation  so  low  in  ratio  to  the 
population;  yet  more,  so  low  in  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  annual  product  from 
which  all  taxes  must  be  derived.  The  great  competing  manufacturing  or 
machine-using  States  of  the  world  are  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Their  population  in 
round  numbers  figures  about  230,000,000,  of  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
count  one-third.  Outside  these  countries  there  are  more  than  1,200,000,000  people 
waiting  for  a  supply  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  these  machine-using  countries. 
Other  European  countries — Austria,  Italy,  Spain — barely  supply  their  own  wants, 
while  the  competition  in  manufactures  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  may  be 
disregarded,  excepting  as  to  a  few  special  products  such  as  the  silks  of  the 
East.  Glance  a  moment  at  the  relative  resources  of  these  machine-using  nations. 
The  United  States  produce  an  excess  of  all  the  metals  except  tin;  an  excess  of 
the  products  of  the  field  with  scarcely  an  exception;  an  excess  of  the  products  of 
the  forests,  soon  to  be  supplemented  by  the  vast  resources  of  Canada  lest  we 
should  denude  our  forest  lands  too  rapidly;  an  excess  of  coal  and  of  oil;  an 
excess  of  all  fibers  excepting  silk  and  wool,  reeled  silk  being  too  much  a  prod- 
uct of  hand  work  to  become  profitable  in  a  machine-using  State  (as  Daniel  Web- 
ster said,  we  can't  afford  to  do  ourselves  what  foreign  paupers  can  do  so  well  for  us) ; 
wool  capable  of  being  produced  in  excess  of  our  own  wants,  especially  upon  the 
uplands  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  South  whenever  the  cur  dog  is  sup- 
pressed and  a  reasonable  share  of  intelligence  applied  to  the  rotation  of  sheep, 
corn,  and  cotton  on  the  same  field.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  our  competitors 
in  Europe  deficient  in  and  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  supply  of  food  and  of 
the  most  important  materials  entering  into  their  processes  of  manufacture.  Great 
Britain  is  deficient  in  food,  in  fibers,  in  ores  fit  for  making  steel,  and  is  subject  to 
increasing  cost  of  coal  with  the  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  her  coking  coal. 
France  and  Belgium  are  amply  supplied  with  food,  deficient  in  fibers,  in  metals, 
and  in  fuel.  Germany,  with  a  poor  soil,  is  barely  capable  of  subsistence,  and  is 
deficient  in  timber,  in  fibers,  and  in  fuel.  The  Netherlands  are  too  small  to  have 
any  considerable  influence  in  the  larger  undertakings  of  commerce,  except  as  car- 
riers and  importers  in  transit.  Yet  more,  in  no  other  country  has  so  small  a 
number  of  men  been  diverted  from  the  constructive  work  of  peace  to  the  destruc- 
tive pursuit  of  war,  since  slavery  destroyed  itself  in  our  civil  war,  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  one  respect  even  the  civil  war  was  constructive,  since  it  made  way 
for  the  new  industries  of  the  regenerated  South.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  no  other  country  is  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct so  low,  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  rates  of  wages  earned  in  factories  or 
furnaces,  the  workshop,  the  mine,  forest,  or  field,  so  high.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  being  in  those  few  arts  which  can  not  be  conducted  successfully  with- 
out an  untaxed  supply  of  materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  the  pro- 
cess of  our  domestic  industry.  In  a  very  few  branches  of  industry  these  materials 
are  now  so  heavily  taxed  by  duties  upon  imports  that  they  are  at  this  time  in  an 
adverse  and  unprofitable  condition.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  liberty  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take  its  free  course,  our  domestic  industry  has  been  promoted,  our  work- 
men have  been  protected,  and  our  home  and  foreign  markets  have  been  established 
and  assured.  So  far  as  liberty  has  been  restricted  by  the  provision  of  public  taxation 
to  the  promotion  of  a  very  few  special  private  interests  have  manufactures  been 
retarded,  while,  as  a  rule,  such  specially  protected  arts  have  led  a  fitful  and  fever- 
ish existence,  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  and  frequent  failure.  Yet  there  are 
some  cases,  notably  in  iron  and  steel,  where  this  influence  has  only  retarded  the 
national  development  and  has  not  stopped  it;^  but  the  great  development  of  our 
metallic  industries  and  our  exports  could  not  and  did  not  assume  their  true  pro- 
portions until  our  iron  mines  and  furnaces  had  been  so  developed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  invention  as  to  enable  us  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  high  wages 
and  at  less  cost  than  in  competing  countries.  When  the  price  of  iron  and  steel 
became  even  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  since  1890,  the  supremacy  of 
this  coimtry  was  disclosed,  and  the  development  of  our  exports  of  metallic  prod- 
ucts went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  10  years — 1880  to  1889 — we  consumed 
10,000,000  tons  a  year  of  iron,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  average  disparity  in 
price  or  excess  of  cost  to  consumers  in  this  country  was  about  $7  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  protection  in  that  period  was  |600,000,000  to  $700,000,000.  A  little  later 
our  home  competition  brought  prices  to  a  parity,  and  then  our  great  exports  began 
to  develop.  We  protected  the  iron  master  of  Great  Britain  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  order  to  retain  our  own  small  lesser  parts.    In  other  arts,  notably  in  the 
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wool  and  woolen  industry,  adverse  conditions  still  exist.  I  am  no  longer  in  man- 
ufacturing. I  have  been  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  I  know  it  from  tojj  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  and  maintain  woolen  and  worsted  man- 
ufactures without  the  untaxed  import  of  the  wools  of  the  world.  The  more  for- 
eign wool  we  have,  the  more  domestic  wool  we  may  use.  It  is  a  matter  of  climate, 
soil,  and  conditions.  We  may  ultimately  become  exporters  of  wool  of  many  kinds 
when  the  protection  of  intelligence  is  extended  throughout  our  land,  and  the  evil 
influence  of  indirect  efforts  to  grant  bounties  is  removed. 

Fourth.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  that  high  relative  wages 
are  the  consequent  or  correlative  to  the  low  labor  cost  of  i)roduction,  and  not  the 
antecedent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  present  exports. 
We  are  now  exporting  crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  goods  of  every 
type  to  every  part  of  the  world,  except  those  products  which  are  burdened  with 
heavy  taxes  on  necessary  materials  of  foreign  origin.  We  are  exx)orting  cotton 
and  cotton  fabrics,  corn,  cordage,  wheat  and  flour,  provisions,  machinery  and 
metallic  products  of  every  kind,  clocks,  watches,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  If 
the  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  product,  not  one  dollar's  worth 
of  any  of  these  goods  could  leave  our  shores.  The  earnings  of  the  Fellaheen  of 
Egypt  and  the  Ryots  of  India  are  not  one-fourth  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  in 
our  cotton  fields,  hardly  one-tenth,  including  Russia,  those  of  the  laborers  in  our 
wheat  fields;  yet  our  cotton  and  our  wheat  constitute  the  chief  supxjly  of  the 
world.  The  cotton  of  Egypt,  limited  in  quantity  by  the  area  of  available  land, 
fills  a  temporary  place  in  competition  with  ours  because  it  is  ginned,  prepared, 
baled,  and  sent  to  market  in  a  condition  that  puts  our  former  methods  to  shame. 
When  our  Southern  cotton  growers  give  equal  attention  to  quality  and  prepara- 
tion as  they  have  given  to  quantity,  we  shall  cease  to  depend  upon  Egypt  even  for 
the  cotton  needed  in  our  finest  work.  When  the  cur  dog  is  suppressed  and  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men  is  given  to  sheep  breeding  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Piedmont  district,  wool  will  be  protected.  We  will  then  compete  on  more  than 
even  terms  with  the  semi-barbarous  methods  of  the  ranches  of  Australia  and  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  In  one  respect  our  methods  of  preparing  and  packing 
wool  are  worse  than  our  methods  of  baling  cotton.  It  is  safe  to  buy  a  bale  of 
cotton  by  sample,  it  is  safe  to  buy  a  thousand  bales  of  Australian  wool  by  sample 
and  brand.  It  is  not  safe  to  buy  American  wool  without  throwing  and  testing 
every  fleece  in  every  bale.  We  have  developed  science  and  have  applied  inven- 
tion to  every  type  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  but  in  our  treat- 
ment of  raw  cotton  and  unscoured  wool  we  fail.  Our  work  on  these  lines  has 
been  until  a  very  recent  period  more  barbarous  and  wasteful  than  that  of  any  race 
engaged  in  their  production — black,  white,  or  yellow. 

AMERICAN  DUTIES  WHICH  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  FAVOR 

OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Fifth.  There  is  one  other  principle  or  axiom  which  I  wish  to  put  before  you. 

1  will  then  take  up  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  and  submit  facts. 
The  burden  of  a  tax  can  only  be  computed  or  estimated  by  the  ratio  which  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  material  bears  to  the  full  value  of  the  product  into 
which  the  taxed  article  enters.  The  tax  may  be  very  small,  but  it  may  be  very 
burdensome  in  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  the  profit  that  might  be  gained  on  a 
given  manufacture.  For  example,  the  margin  of  profit  on  common  printed  cali- 
coes, which  retail  for  5  cents  a  yard  and  even  for  less,  is  on  an  average  not  above 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  yard  on  the  gray  cloth;  yet  that  small  margin  gives  nearly 

2  cents  per  pound  profit,  and  that  rate  will  yield  5  to  7  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
invested  in  the  print  cloth  mill  and  machinery.  A  less  margin  of  lorofit,  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  or  less,  will  keep  the  i)rint  works  in  operation  and  will  pay  hand- 
somely on  the  investment.  Now  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
manufacturing  States  are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  as  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try and  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals,  which  are  the 
mat(;rials  of  clncvC  cost  in  printing  cotton  calicoes.  Germany  excels  all  other 
States  in  this  hi  ji  ricli  of  science,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  many  most  important 
arti(-l(;s.  '■l"'h(;r(!  is  no  more  harmful  schedule  in  our  tariff  tlian  tli(^  list  of  duties 
imx>os(;d  on  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dy(istuffs  needed  by  us.  TIh^  Stassfurt  pot- 
ash mines  of  Saxony  are  tho  source  of  th(^  world's  supply  oi  potash  in  all  its 
forms.  I  am  trying'  to  find  a  potasl)  mine  in  this  country.  If  there  were  a  war 
in  Europe  which  would  intovU^To  with  tin;  ])()tash  industry,  it  would  interrupt 
morfj  industries  in  this  coiiniT  y  ih;ui  anything  (^Iso  that  might  lijtppcn.  I  n,ni  in 
correspond(;Tice  with  two  cnt^inccrs  in  iiic  Wc^st  now  trying  to  locjilc  |)()tash  nnnes. 
Germany  ex(;els  in  all  th(5  aniline,  dyes  ;i/nd  so  on.  Tluise  diMigs,  dyestuffs,  and 
chemicals  in  their  higher  forms  nvo'  su})j()ct  to  lioavy  duti(5S  on  tlnnr  ini])<n-t;  the 
revenue  d(!riv(!(l  from  this  (;hemi{;al  schedule  is  but  $5 ,()()0,()()()  or  $(),()()(), 000,  nearly 
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one-half  of  which  is  on  opium  or  upon  proprietary  medicines  and  a  few  other 
articles  which  ought  to  be  taxed  for  revenue  purposes.  Other  duties  in  this 
schedule  increase  the  cost  of  dyeing  and  printing,  of  paper  making,  of  fertilizers, 
and  in  many  other  arts  in  which  we  might  otherwise  compete  with  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  in  supplying  South  and  Central  America,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  and  other  neighboring  States.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  exact 
harm;  but  if  these  duties  increase  the  cost  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  yard  on  a 
printed  calico  they  may  deprive  the  printer  of  his  little  margin  of  profit.  We 
may  then  find  the  great  markets  of  the  world  closed  to  us,  but  open  to  our  com- 
petitors in  Europe,  merely  through  the  protection  which  this  little  petty  tax 
extends  to  them,  which  costs  us  more  to  collect  than  any  other,  which  yields  but 
little  revenue,  and  which  maintains  a  few  very  practical  but  not  much  known 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  some  of  these  articles  in  this  country. 
As  it  is  with  these  duties,  so  to  a  greater  extent  do  the  duties  on  wool,  hides,  and 
many  other  materials  of  foreign  origin  burden  and  restrict  the  export  of  our  own 
manufactures  while  protecting  those  of  competing  countries,  who  suffer  no  such 
obstructions  to  exist. 

PROTECTION  FOR  INFANT  INDUSTRIES. 

Sixth.  Such  being  the  principles  and  such  the  facts  we  are  now  led  to  the  main 
questions:  First.  How  can  the  manufactures  of  this  country  be  most  fully  pro- 
moted? Second.  How  can  American  labor  be  best  protected?  Third.  How  can 
our  home  markets  be  most  thoroughly  retained?  Fourth.  How  can  our  foreign 
markets  be  most  rapidly  extended?  May  we  not  find  relief  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  liberty?  May  not  these  benefits  be  attained  by  removing  the 
obstructions  which  previous  legislators  have  put  in  our  way? 

I  assume  that  this  commission  seeks  to  attain  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  due  regard  to  the  artificial  conditions  in 
which  some  of  the  conspicuous  arts  have  been  placed  by  the  long  existence  of  a 
very  high  and  in  some  lines  prohibitive  tariff.  I  assume  that  this  commission  will 
treat  with  respect  the  doctrinaires  on  either  side;  but  will  give  little  regard  to 
either  influence.  On  the  one  side,  may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  dogmatic  advo- 
cates of  what  is  called  "protection  with  incidental  revenue?  "  On  the  other  side, 
may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  equally  dogmatic  free  trader  who  would  at  once 
remove  even  duties  assessed  for  revenue  purposes,  because  in  some  instances  they 
may  give  for  a  time  some  artificial  stimulus  to  a  domestic  product?  I  will  there- 
fore at  first  deal  with  the  relative  numbers  who  are  occupied  for  gain  in  the  sev- 
eral arts  according  to  their  classification  in  the  census  of  occupations.  These 
relative  numbers  change  but  little,  decade  by  decade,  in  their  ratio  to  each  other. 
They  vary  somewhat  in  the  several  sections;  but  are  becoming  more  uniform  since 
the  removal  of  slavery  opened  the  way  for  the  Southern  States  to  engage  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  arts  and  in  mining.  Here  let  me  interject  a  most 
important  point.  It  has  been  held  that  infant  industries  may  need  temporary  pro- 
tection in  their  early  stages.  But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  Southern 
States,  which  had  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  agriculture,  were  left  pros- 
trate by  a  devastating  war.  The  intelligent  were  disfranchised  for  too  long  a 
period;  the  grossly  ignorant  were  enfranchised  without  preparation  and  were 
suddenly  charged  with  the  control  of  the  Government.  The  Southern  States 
entered  upon  infant  manufactures  with  their  property  destroyed,  their  railways 
wrecked;  without  capital,  without  inherited  mechanical  aptitude,  without  mills 
or  workshops,  and  without  developed  skill  to  establish  them.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  great  ironworks  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
textile  factories  of  New  England,  and  of  the  woodworkers  of  the  West.  What 
do  we  now  witness?  Have  not  the  Southern  ironmasters  proved  themselves  equal 
to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  British  and  German? 
Are  not  Southern  cotton  manufacturers  ready  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  all  the  medium  useful  grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  which  constitute  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  world's  consumption,  whenever  we  remove  the  obstructive  tax  from 
the  crude  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America?  Then  the 
800,000,000  people  or  more  of  these  continents  may  be  able  to  pay  for  their  pur- 
chases of  cotton  fabrics,  as  they  now  pay  our  competitors  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  by  exchanging  their  crude  products  for  them.  They  have  but 
little  money;  they  are  mostly  hand  workers  at  low  wages;  but  they  sell  their  crude 
products  to  all  other  countries  free  of  obstruction,  while  we  fine  them  for  trying 
to  exchange  goods  for  goods  with  us.  Have  not  these  infant  ironmasters  and  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  the  South  given  a  lead  and  presented  an  example  to  the 
adults  of  the  North  and  West?  What  other  protection  than  that  of  their  own  rap- 
idly-developed skill  and  capacity  have  they  needed? 
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RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  AS  REGARDS  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

Let  US  now  give  regard  t;o  the  relative  numbers  of  the  great  body  of  workers , 
by  whose  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical  capacities  the  great  industries  of  this 
country  have  been  developed.  I  regard  the  census  of  occupations  as  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  must  be  accurate,  because  those  who  count  the  peox>le  call  upon 
every  family  to  say  what  the  occupation  of  each  working  member  is,  and  they 
list  it.  The  only  doubt  pointed  out  by  General  Walker  in  the  census  of  1880  was 
in  respect  to  the  placing  of  common  laborers,  many  of  whom  were  listed  under 
the  head  of  personal  service,  who  were  probably  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
year  in  agriculture.  That  census  disclosed  the  following  proportions  in  round 
numbers:  Occupied  in  agriculture,  44  per  cent;  in  professional  and  personal  serv- 
ice, 23i  per  cent;  but  if  we  transfer  a  portion  of  the  common  laborers  from  personal 
service  to  agriculture,  in  round  numbers  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  working  force 
of  this  country  was  then  and  is  now  engaged  in  agriculture,  leaving  20  i)er  cent 
in  professional  and  personal  service,  10^  per  cent  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
22  per  cent  in  manufactures,  mechanical  arts,  and  in  mining.  The  tendency  to 
change  in  these  proportions  is  slight.  In  1890  the  proportion  in  agriculture  had 
been  slightly  diminished,  and  will  yet  more  diminish  with  the  increased  applica- 
tion of  science  and  mechanical  invention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  field.  The 
pfoi)ortion  in  trade  and  transportation  slightly  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  as  the  volume  of  products  is  augmented.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  big  department  stores  or  manufacturing  enterprises  are  absorbing  the  little 
ones.  There  are  more  small  shops  for  distribution  in  ratio  to  the  population  now 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  small  workshops  scattered  throughout  the 
land  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the  South.  It  is  in  these  lesser  arts  that  stal- 
wart men  are  developed.  Not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  working  force  can  be 
gathered  as  operatives  under  the  collective  system  of  the  great  factory  and  great 
workshop.  The  factories  represent  large  capital  and  relatively  small  numbers  of 
working  people.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  arts  listed  under  the  title  of  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  arts.  Glance  over  the  list  and  you  witness  the  growth 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  the  lesser  arts  and  industries  in  which  mental 
energy  must  be  combined  with  mechanical  aptitude.  The  proportion  occupied 
for  gain  in  the  manufacturing  mechanic  arts  and  mining  varies  but  little,  although 
the  product  has  been  vastly  augmented.  A  lessening  proportion  of  more  and  more 
skillful  men  and  women  earning  higher  and  higher  rates  of  wages  augment  the  prod- 
uct, while  they  lessen  the  cost  of  aggregate  production  of  the  factory.  The  pro- 
portion in  professional  and  personal  service  does  not  vary  greatly.  A  considerable 
variation  will  be  observed  among  the  States.  In  the  far  East,  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  climate  harsh,  a  greater  relative  number  is  found  in  the  manufactur- 
ing arts,  less  in  agriculture;  in  the  South  there  are  and  will  be  more  in  agricul- 
ture, less  in  other  industries.  In  the  middle  West,  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  and  Kansas 
inclusive,  we  may  note  a  constant  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  working  forces  among  the  several  occupations  as  the  State  develops.  In  1880 
Ohio  was  a  typical  Stp.te,  possessing  varied  resources  in  all  the  arts,  including 
mining;  Indiana  had  become  a  great  center  of  coal  and  of  many  important  manu- 
factures, although  without  metals  of  any  moment;  Michigan  excelled  in  manufac- 
tures, mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  agriculture  alike.  I  suggest  that  the  commission 
compare  the  relative  occupations  of  these  3  States,  all  lying  around  the  center  of 
our  pofjulation;  glance  over  the  list  of  their  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts 
listed  under  over  860  titles;  then  put  the  question  to  yourselves,  What  branches  of 
manufacturing  or  mining  industry  in  any  one  of  these  States  has  ever  been  or  ever 
could  be  subjected  to  the  import  of  a  product  of  like  kind  from  a  foreign  country, 
except  it  be  from  Canada?  What  foreign  product  of  agriculture  except  from  the 
troincs  could  be  imported?  With  a  more  Southern  sun  even  the  border  States  of 
the  North  are  able  to  sell  to  the  Canadians  vastly  more  even  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  than  we  can  buy  from  them.  Put  to  yourselves  the  (piestion,  and 
emi>loy  an  expcirt  to  work  out  the  details.  To  what  extent  are  the  peoi)le  of  the 
great  Mississipi)i  Valley,  where  the  center  of  power  now  rests,  subjected  to  a 
conip(;ting  iirij)ort,  and  in  what  dire(;ti(m  is  their  profit  or  loss  to  be  sought  or 
avoided?  How  shall  tlKvii-  irKuuifactureH  be  promoted?  How  may  their  labor  be 
protected?  How  will  ilicir  individual  wealth  and  welfare  be  augmented?  You 
have  (tailed  Profcissor  Jtiphi.y  r  i^liMy  to  your  aid  on  one  line  of  invesiig;iti()n;  why 
not  (;a]l  Professor  Falkner,  of  Uk;  Njiiional  Lilmiry,  to  work  out  this  inohhsm? 
I  do  not  know  to  what  economic  scliool  Ik;  belongs;  I  am  not  aware  wluitJior  he  is 
a  f  J  ee  trad(;r  or  a  prot(;(;tionist,  according  to  tlie  common  use  of  these  terms.  What 
I  do  know  is  that  bo  never  "cooks"  his  figures,  Miid  that  lu^  conipr(;h(in(ls  the  sub- 
jects of  whicli  figures  an;  biil.  sy!rd)ols.  No  one  dcsinscs  or  dislTvists  mere  figures 
mor(!  than  one  whf>  has  coni])ilcd  a,s  iriany  as  I  ha  ve;  (iiiicss  one  can  read  between 
th(;  lines,  or  can  grasj)  the  meaning  of  "the  figur(!S,  they  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Dealing  with  the  work  of  all  who  are  occupied  for  gain,  the  census  of  1880 
shows  a  fraction  under  1  in  8,  or  in  round  numbers  17,400,000  persons  occupied 
for  gain,  divided  according  to  the  classifications  which  I  have  previously  sub- 
mitted. In  agriculture  the  only  products  subject  to  foreign  competition  (except  in 
our  dealing  with  Canada,  to  whose  people,  as  I  have  said,  we  sell  nearly  double  the 
products  of  agriculture  that  we  buy)  we  may  name  sugar,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax, 
tobacco,  a  few  fruits,  and  scarcely  anything  else  which  could  be  imported  from  a 
foreign  country  were  there  no  tariffs  in  existence.  Sugar  may  rightly  be  made 
subject  to  duty  for  revenue  only.  Under  existing  conditions  it  may  become 
necessary  to  permit  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  while  this  may  in  some 
slight  measure  expose  the  growers  of  cane  and  of  beet  roots  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, it  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  agriculture  that  could  be  granted. 
Great  Britain,  producing  neither  sugar  nor  fruits  in  any  considerable  measure, 
has  established  a  vast  export  industry  in  jams,  preserves,  and  other  types  of  fruit 
products.  Under  the  stress  of  war  Great  Britain  is  about  to  put  a  duty  upon 
sugar.  Supposing  we  were  granted  free  trade  in  sugar,  we  should  command  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  and  in  condensed  milk, 
giving  employment  to  a  vastly  greater  number  of  persons  than  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  occupied  in  the  making  of  sugar  from  either  cane  or  beets.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  duties  now  yielding  one  of  the  largest  sums  in  our  revenue 
may  be  retained.  Fruits,  meats,  and  tobacco  are  subject  to  duties  for  revenue. 
Wool  remains  the  principal  article  of  domestic  production  which  can  be  subjected 
to  foreign  competition.    What  are  the  facts  about  wool? 

Unquestionably  a  great  many  farmers  each  keep  a  few  sheep,  and  the  number 
who  have  been  deluded  in  favor  of  duties  on  wool  may  be  large;  yet  if  we  give 
regard  to  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip,  which  at  its  highest  point  has  been 
about  300,000,000  pounds,  at  about  20  cents  a  pound  unscoured,  and  then  compare 
it  with  the  vast  volume  of  other  products  of  the  field,  it  becomes  a  very  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  our  farming  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeded  $60,000,000.  Supposing  the  average  product  of  the  average  farm 
to  be  $500  worth  a  year,i  the  product  of  wool  would  then  represent  the  work  of 
only  120,000  persons  occupied  in  agriculture,  out  of  not  less  than  11,000,000  to 
12,000,000  now  engaged  in  that  work.  It  is  true  that  one  of  our  high-tariff  advo- 
cates, whose  name  is  very  conspicuous,  once  stated  as  a  fact  that  there  were 
750,000  farmers,  owners  of  160  acres  of  land  each,  who  gained  their  whole  subsist- 
ence from  sheep  growing;  that  there  were  750,000  similar  farmers  whose  main 
dependence  was  upon  wool,  and  in  addition  all  who  were  occupied  upon  the  sheep 
ranches  were  engaged  in  making  territorial  wool.  But  in  the  year  on  which  this 
computation  was  based  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  did  not 
exceed  $60,000,000.  That  sum,  if  divided  only  among  750,000  farmers  said  to  have 
been  wholly  dependent  on  wool  making,  would  have  given  each  an  average  of  $80. 
If  divided  among  the  1,500,000  farmers  said  to  have  been  wholly  or  mainly  depend- 
ent on  wool  it  would  have  given  each  only  $40;  and  if  nearly  one-half  had  been 
set  apart  as  the  value  of  the  territorial  or  ranch  wools,  each  of  the  inclusive  wool 
farmers  would  have  received  about  $25  for  his  whole  year's  work.  The  misuse  of 
statistics  could  not  be  brought  to  a  more  absurd  conclusion. 

The  breeders  of  high-priced  Merino  rams  of  Ohio  have  been  the  chief  agents  in 
promoting  the  delusion  about  wool.  Even  in  Ohio  in  1880  the  product  of  wool 
constituted  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  agriculture. 
I  doubt  if  it  now  exceeds  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  hens'  eggs  of  Ohio  is  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  clip. 

In  point  of  fact  not  over  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  can  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  while  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
varying  in  different  years,  depend  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus  for  their  entire 
income. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  In  matters 
such  as  dyestuffs.  for  instance,  you  demonstrate  that  a  very  small  matter  may 
be  equal  to  the  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  control  the  production  or  nonpr eduction.  But  when  it  comes 
to  sheep  and  wool,  because  the  items  seem  to  be  small,  you  treat  them  as  of  no 
consequence? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  say  that  a  very  small  tax  may  interrupt  a  great  prod- 
uct. A  very  small  product  having  a  great  tax,  like  wool,  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  vast  expansion  of  the  export  commerce  of  the  world. 


iNote  by  witness.— From  information  obtained  since  the  testimony  was  given,  I  am  sure  the  aver- 
&ge  product  per  farm  will  be  nearer  $700  than  $500  on  the  census  of  1900. 
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Q.  Might  not  that  $25  or  $80  to  the  farmer  stand  in  the  name  relation  to  the 
whole  product  of  his  farm? — A.  That  is  a  question  of  fa(;t,  and  you  are  x>i'obably 
more  familiar  with  farmers  than  1  am.  Every  farmer  ought  to  keex)  a  few  sheep 
to  clear  his  fields  and  fertilize  them,  and  many  of  them  do.  It  is  just  like  the 
product  of  the  hen  mines— the  hens'  eggs — it  is  so  much  extra,  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  an  important  item,  but  the  profit  of  the  average  farm  can  never  rest  on  wool. 
But  if  it  stands  in  the  way,  as  it  does,  of  the  export  of  the  surplus  of  other  prod- 
ucts, the  farmer  or  few  farmers  engaged  in  wool  may  gain  a  small  benefit  at  the 
cost  of  the  vast  number  who  would  be  without  profit  of  any  kind  unless  we  could 
export  our  surplus  to  foreign  countries. 

Q.  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  become 
involved  there,  and  perhaps  we  should  determine  how  that  farmer  ought  to  be 
reached. — A.  I  admit  this  principle:  if  you  may  rightly  interfere  by  the  diversion 
of  taxes  from  purely  public  purposes  to  private  enterprise,  the  farmer  has  just  as 
much  right  to  his  share  of  the  protection  as  the  manufacturer  or  anybody  else. 
But  when  you  come  to  that,  and  make  figures  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  not  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  can  be  protected  by  a  duty 
on  foreign  imports,  and  there  are  95  per  cent  of  consumers  who  pay  the  bill.  I 
am  coming  to  that. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  line  of  thought  a  while  ago  while  you  were  speaking  of 
coal. — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  both  consistent. 

Q.  But  assume  that  the  manufactory  which  buys  that  coal  is  injured  or  practi- 
cally closed,  as  the  potteries  were  under  the  last  previous  tariff  bill,  is  not  the 
customer,  the  consumer  of  that  coal,  is  not  his  business  destroyed?  In  other 
words,  can  you  measure  the  effect  of  protection  by  the  determination  of  whether 
the  tariff  is  of  consequence  on  a  particular  thing?  If  the  tariff'  upholds  the  factory 
that  consumes  the  coal,  is  not  the  coal  protected? — A.  You  can  only  measure  the 
evil  influence  by  taking  certain  particular  examples.  I  am  trying  to  deal  with 
the  general  inference,  and  as  I  go  on  I  will  develop  the  point.  No  change  in  the 
tariff  can  affect  any  considerable  number  of  persons  in  so-called  protected  indus- 
tries because  the  whole  number  is  small,  while  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket will  create  a  greater  demand  for  all  our  principal  products,  coal  included, 
(Continues  reading:) 

PROPORTION  OF  AMERICAN  WORKMEN  SUBJECT  TO  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  foreign  competition  with  those  who  are  occupied  in 
professional  and  personal  service,  or  in  trade  and  transportation.  The  number 
occupied  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  arts  and  mining,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  was  a  little  less  than  4,000,000.  I  have  dealt  with  these  occupations 
under  this  head  as  judicially  as  in  my  power  to  do.  In  1880,  before  iron  and  steel 
had  become  independent,  even  by  putting  in  the  category  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition all  those  who  might  be  subjected  in  part  to  import  of  products  of  like 
kind  from  foreign  countries,  I  could  not  raise  the  number  to  a  million.  I  put 
under  this  head  all  occupied  in  the  textile  arts;  all  who  were  occupied  in  mining 
coal  for  iron  and  steel  and  converting  these  metals  into  mechanism;  all  who  were 
occupied  in  other  departments,  such  as  glass  and  pottery,  who  could  in  any  con- 
siderable measure  be  subject  to  foreign  competition.  Even  then  I  could  not  find 
a  million  of  whom  at  least  half  were  already  free  of  foreign  competition.  I  could 
not  raise  the  figure  to  over  15  per  cent,  even  of  those  listed  under  this  title  of 
manufactures  and  mechanic  arts.  In  fact,  in  that  year  not  5  per  cent  of  all  who 
were  occupied  for  gain  in  this  whole  land  could  have  been  subjected  to  foreign 
competition  by  the  import  of  products  of  like  kind  from  any  foreign  country,  with 
a  small  exception  of  Canada,  with  which  I  have  already  dealt.  In  1890  there 
were  many  less.  Iron  and  steel  and  other  metallic  products  had  become  very 
nearly  free  of  foreign  competition;  not  4  per  cent  could  be  put  into  the  list  of 
those  subject  to  foreign  competition  in  the  census  of  1890.  When  we  get  the 
figures  of  1900,  in  which  year  the  number  of  those  occupied  for  gain  in  all  the 
arts,  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical,  will  number  more  than  20, 000, 000,  out  of 
70,000,000  population,  I  doubt  if  anyone  with  judicial  mind  can  find  1,000,000  who 
could  under  any  (conditions  be  subje(5ted  to  foreign  competition,  and  when  the 
materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  ne(5essary  in  our  domestic  industry  are  free 
from  obstru{;tiv(;  taxation,  that  number  will  be  very  much  lessened.  1  commend 
this  line  of  investigation  to  your  attention.  My  figurc^s  maybe  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  bi;iH  in  fn.vof  of  Crccf  j,r;Ml(i;  but  tboTc^  are  many  ixM-sons  here  in 
Washington  who  would  be  Cully  <  <Hn|M'l,ei)l,  i,o  in;i,ke  this  judiciii.l  ;i,n;i,lysis  free  of 
any  bias,  of  whom  Professor  h'alUuiir  is  one.  I  could  name  several  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  will  analyze  and  observe  the  number  of  persons  whose 
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whole  income  rests  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus  products,  especially  in  agri- 
culture, you  will  find  three  times  the  number  whose  welfare  depends  upon  export 
as  compared  to  the  whole  number  whose  work  would  require  readjustment  if 
there  were  a  revolutionary  change  in  our  revenue  system,  which  no  one  excepting 
mere  doctrinaires  contemplates.  In  fact  the  larger  parts  of  our  imports,  especially 
of  textiles,  consist  in  a  considerable  measure  of  hand-made  fabrics.  The  finest 
silks,  velvets,  and  linens  of  France  and  Germany  are  of  necessity  woven  on  hand 
looms;  the  finest  cotton  fabrics,  laces,  and  embroideries  and  the  like  are  many  of 
them  the  product  of  hand  work;  a  very  large  part  of  our  imports  of  textiles  rest 
upon  fashion  and  fancy  and  style  rather  than  upon  quality;  all  these  are  suitable 
subjects  of  high  revenue  duties.  Very  few  of  the  useful  and  necessary  textile 
fabrics,  excepting  linens,  must  be  imported  even  now,  and  that  portion  can  be 
very  much  lessened  if  wool,  dyestulfs,  chemicals,  and  the  like  can  be  supplied  to 
our  textile  manufacturers  on  even  terms  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany;  that  is,  free  of  tariff  taxation, 

LESSONS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN'S  TARIFF  EXPERIENCE. 

Permit  me  to  close  by  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  economic  system  of  Great 
Britain.  We  are  but  repeating  history,  and  although  it  often  excites  prejudice  to 
cite  British  experience  as  an  example  for  ourselves,  may  we  not  take  a  lesson  even 
from  our  rivals  as  a  guide  toward  our  own  prosperity?  Has  not  a  closer  trade 
alliance  of  the  English-speaking  people  become  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world?  The  continental  states  of  Europe  are  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cheap  but  high-priced  labor  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  more  against  the  cheaper  and  higher-priced  labor  of  the  United  States, 
If  the  prejudices  of  race  and  creed  and  difference  in  language  permitted,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  all  of  the  European  states  except  Russia  might  combine  to 
boycott  the  products  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  That  was  the  great 
object  of  Napoleon  in  his  effort  to  destroy  British  commerce  and  manufactures. 
He  failed  so  utterly  that  his  own  contractors  were  obliged  to  buy  the  forbidden 
goods  of  Great  Britain  in  order  to  equip  his  armies  for  the  Russian  campaign.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  even  in  our  exports  of  to-day  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  and 
dependencies  have  long  bought  from  us  50  per  cent  of  all  we  had  to  sell,  some- 
times 60  per  cent.  Germany  is  now  trying  to  defend  the  agrarians,  or  great  land 
holders,  against  the  interest  of  the  masses,  by  heavy  duties  on  corn  and  provisions, 
repeating  the  blunder  of  the  British  Tories  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  corn 
law.  The  more  the  continental  states  of  Europe  shut  out  the  food,  metals,  fibers, 
and  fabrics  of  this  country,  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  their  own  manufac- 
tures, the  less  the  margin  left  to  pay  for  wages,  and  the  more  they  will  give  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  absolute  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  How  did  Great  Britain  attain  to  the  paramount  position  which  she  has 
held  during  the  last  half  a  century?  Was  it  not  by  removing  the  shackles  from 
commerce?  In  1840  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  general  poverty  and  distress 
in  England  were  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or  since.  The  tendency  to 
failure  of  the  system  of  protection  had  become  plain  in  1820,  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  a  great  speech  in  FaneuilHall,  supporting  the  merchants  of  Massachusetts, 
opposed  the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay  and  his  associates  to  put  what  he  called  the 
American  system  upon  this  country. 

Webster  defined  Clay's  so-called  American  system  as  a  British  policy  which 
Great  Britain  was  even  then  trying  to  throw  off.  In  1824  Huskisson  began  the 
reform  in  England  by  taking  off  or  reducing  the  duties  on  wool  and  other  crude 
materials.  That  was  the  very  year,  I  believe,  in  which  a  duty  was  placed  on  wool 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  a  dark  day  for  wool  and  woolen 
industry.  In  1840  Joseph  Hume,  the  economist,  moved  for  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  duties  on  imports.  He  was  aided  by  John  Deacon  Hume, 
of  the  civil  service.  A  notable  report  was  made  in  1842,  which  led  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  give  up  his  previous  convictions  and  to  become  the  great  leader  of  fiscal 
reform,  although  he  still  supported  protective  duties  on  grain.  The  anti-corn 
law  league  had  become  active,  but  did  not  reach  success  until  the  Irish  famine 
of  1845-1847  compelled  the  remission  of  duties  on  corn  by  orders  in  council, 
afterwards  justified  by  act  of  Parliament.  Hume's  report  on  the  British  tariff 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average  duty  was  28  per  cent,  and  that  there  were  1,250 
separate  specifications,  the  amount  of  revenue  about  £10,000,000,  or  $50,000,000.  It 
also  disclosed  the  fact  that  less  than  50  of  these  specifications  yielded  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  The  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  described 
by  Peel  in  one  of  his  speeches  somewhat  in  the  following  terms:  Ships  rotting  at 
the  wharves,  the  manufacturing  population  rioting  in  the  streets,  the  agricultural 
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population  starvinjy:  in  the  fields  or  barely  existin}^  upon  i)aroohial  relief.  And  in 
reviewing  the  fiscal  conditions,  he  d(!S(;ril)ed  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
"seated  on  an  empty  chest,  over  a  pool  of  bottomless  deficiency,  fishing  for  a 
budget."  Hume  classified  imports  under  four  heads.  In  the  classification  which 
I  induced  Secretary  McCulloch  to  adopt  in  1884  we  added  a  fifth  class,  to  which 
I  may  presently  refer.  In  Peel's  first  great  act,  500  i)etty  articles  were  i)ut  into 
the  free  list  which  had  previously  yielded  £2,000,000,  or"  $10,000,000.  Even  he 
could  not  conceive  that  such  a  change  would  give  immediate  stimulus  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufacture,  and  that  the  revenue  would  presently  come  back  to 
the  amount  which  the  customs  had  previously  yielded.  He  therefore  proi)Osed  a 
temporary  income  tax  for  three  years  to  make  up  for  the  expected  deficiency, 
computing  this  yield  at  £3,000,000  a  year.  The  result  was  surprising.  The  income 
tax  disclosed  an  enormous  individual  wealth  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  general 
public  by  returning  nearly  £5,000,000.  Such  was  the  instant  beneficial  effect  of 
the  removal  even  of  the  500  petty  taxes  on  imports  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  750  articles  remaining  dutiable  again  yielded  the  full  sum  of  £10,000,000.  I 
speak  in  round  figures,  referring  you  to  Noble's  Fiscal  Legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  will  give  you  the  facts. 

In  his  second  measure  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  removed  duties  on  700  articles  or 
thereabouts,  leaving  only  50  subject  to  duties.  These  700  had  yielded  £3,000,000. 
Again  no  one  could  conceive  of  the  benefits.  Again  an  income  tax  was  imposed 
for  3  years  to  make  up  the  expected  deficiency,  and  although  the  Irish  famine 
ensued  and  the  corn  law  went  by  the  board,  the  revenue  from  the  50  remaining 
articles  was  again  about  £10,000,000,  and  the  income  tax  had  become  a  surplus 
for  other  purposes.  Presently  Peel  went  out  of  office,  Gladstone  came  in,  and  in 
1863  the  shilling  duty  on  corn  was  remitted,  and  there  remained  for  many  years 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  only  6  or  8  dutiable  articles,  yielding  as  much 
income  as  the  1,250  articles  had  yielded  when  the  reform  began. 

Is  there  no  lesson  in  these  figures?  I  have  had  many  interviews  in  my  visits  to 
England  with  foreign  economists  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  feared 
the  time  when  this  country  would  adopt  tariff  for  revenue.  He  urgently  desired 
to  make  great  payments  on  the  public  debt  before  the  increasing  scarcity  and 
advancing  cost  of  coal  and  the  passing  of  the  dominion  of  iron  and  steel  to  this 
country  should  render  it  more  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  meet  her  obligations. 
Even  those  who  hold  anti-British  prejudices  may  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  will  render  our  competition  with  Great  Britain  more  severe  than  it 
is  now,  while  those  who  believe  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  of  trade,  and 
that  commerce  rests  upon  mutual  benefits,  whether  among  men  or  nations,  may 
join  with  us  in  bringing  about  such  close  and  closer  relations  among  English- 
speaking  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  Canada,  and  of  Australia  as  will  unite  our 
forces,  if  force  should  become  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  God  upon  the 
high  seas. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  PERPETUAL  PEACE. 

The  burden  upon  Great  Britain  of  imperial  taxation  and  heavy  national  debt 
is  far  greater  than  ours;  her  need  for  defense  yet  greater;  but  the  blood  tax  of 
standing  armies  and  of  yet  heavier  national  debts  is  heavier  upon  the  continen- 
tal States  of  Europe  than  upon  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  may  pay  and  main- 
tain her  credit,  but  the  national  debts  of  many  European  states  have  already 
been  repudiated  and  others  are  sure  to  be.  One  hundred  years  ago  Immanuel 
Kant  uttered  a  prophecy  of  perpetual  peace,  basing  his  prediction  upon  the 
beneficent  forces  of  commerce  working  to  the  suppression  of  war.  It  seemed 
a  visionary  prediction — it  seems  so  still;  but  in  the  invention  of  implements 
of  war,  which,  as  Professor  Long  says,  have  brought  the  art  of  warfare,  espe- 
cially upon  the  sea,  to  an  "extra  hazardous  branch  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing," the  reunifm  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the  English-speaking  people  may  yet 
become  a  living  fact.  If  Russia  should  join,  as  I  believe  she  will  since  my  visit 
there  a  few  years  since,  when  I  met  many  of  the  leading  statesmen,  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  be  assured.  Russia  has  entered  upon  a  great  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  prejudices  of  the  English  against  Russia  have  almost  wholly  gone. 
A  cl<;ar  understanding  is  becoiriing  manifest  even  in  tli(;  dealings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  with  China.  Tii(i  Crimean  war  is  admitted  now  by  every  sane 
Englishman  to  liave  })eon  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  I  Ixvlieve  that  the  move  of  the 
Czar  to  pr()mote  ar}>itrati(m  was  fully  Hastain(Ml  by  the  statesmen  of  Russia,  and 
that  we  may  yet  pr(;sent]y  witness  (•()nii)l(ij,(^  ;i,nd  (jordial  understanding  between 
Gi'eat  Britain,  Russia,  and  tlie  Uniiod  SLaL(is  for  the  suppression  of  war  and 
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rapine  and  for  the  extension  of  commerce,  coupled  with  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  states  and  nations,  of  people  and  of  provinces,  to  establish  liberty  on 
the  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  If  these  are  visionary  thoughts,  far 
better  to  try  to  make  them  a  force  than  to  continue  international  jealousy  and  to 
prate  about  a  war  of  trade. 

DESIRABILITY    OF     REDUCTION     IN    NUMBER    OF     DUTIABLE    ARTICLES    AND  OF 
CHANGE  IN  CLASSIFICATION. 

I  have  referred  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  statement  and  to  the  classification 
of  imports  which  I  suggested  to  Secretary  McCulloch  in  1884  after  a  careful 
study  of  Hume's  classification  of  British  imports  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  1840,  made  in  1842.  I  made  the  new  compilation  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary.  Before  that  date  all  imports  had  been  reported  alphabetically,  both 
free  and  dutiable.  I  added  to  Hume's  classification  an  intermediate  one — "  arti- 
cles partly  manufactured  used  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry."  My 
list  covered,  first,  articles  of  food  and  live  animals;  second,  articles  in  a  crude 
condition  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry;  third,  articles 
partly  manufactured  used  in  our  domestic  industry:  fourth,  manufactured 
goods;  fifth,  articles  of  voluntary  use  and  luxuries.  I  startled  the  Secretary 
and  the  officials  by  proving  that  50  per  cent  of  the  articles  taxed  under  the  tar- 
iffs of  that  date  could  be  put  into  the  free  list  without  reducing  the  revenue 
by  15  per  cent.  At  a  little  later  date,  after  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  First 
Assistant,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came  into  office,  I  visited 
Washington  and  brought  the  matter  before  him,  making  the  suggestion,  which 
was  carried  out,  for  carrying  back  the  analysis  to  1880,  so  that  the  new  tables 
should  be  in  a  consecutive  series  by  decades.  When  I  made  the  statement  to  him 
that  one-half  of  the  complex  schedule  could  be  transferred  to  the  free  list  with- 
out impairing  the  revenue  by  15  per  cent,  he  could  not  credit  it.  He  proposed 
a  test,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Messrs.  Tichenor,  now  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appraisers,  and  Mr.  Tinglee,  two  of  the  most  experienced  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment, who  scouted  the  very  idea  of  such  a  result  being  possible.  I  then  sat  down 
with  them,  dictating  from  one  to  the  other  from  the  previous  years' reports,  a 
proposed  free  and  dutiable  list;  on  that  table  a  compilation  was  made.  I  returned 
next  morning  to  get  the  verdict,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  except  myself  the  ver- 
dict was,  "You  have  transferred  to  the  free  list  60  per  cent  of  all  the  articles 
named  in  the  tariff,  with  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  only  12  per  cent.  "  Moreover," 
added  Mr.  Tichenor,  "  you  have  removed  all  the  vexed  questions  that  hinder  our 
commerce  with  Canada."  My  argument  had  been  based  on  the  belief  that  once 
these  classified  figures  were  put  before  any  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  what- 
ever party,  the  tendency  would  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  take  off  the  taxes  then  imposed 
upon  articles  necessary  for  our  domestic  industry.  The  logic  of  these  facts  has 
controlled  every  committee  down  to,  but  not  including,  the  last.  Even  under  our 
present  more  complex  and  higher  tariff,  however,  the  free  list  of  these  articles  is 
much  larger  and  the  burden  upon  domestic  industry  of  this  class  of  duties  is  much 
less  than  it  was  in  1884.  I  refer  you  to  the  Government  reports  in  support  of  this 
statement.  The  protection  of  domestic  industry  now  demands  further  additions 
to  the  free  list,  even  to  the  extent  of  nearly  every  article  named  as  crude  or  partly 
manufactured  now  dutiable.  If  that  addition  were  made  to  the  free  list  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  less  than  one-third  the  present  surplus.  No  act  could  be  done 
for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  more  beneficial  than  to  deal  with  these 
two  schedules  in  this  way. 

Unless  your  attention  is  called  to  the  evil  effect  on  domestic  industry  of  some 
of  these  petty  taxes  you  can  not  comprehend  them.  Consider,  if  you  please,  the 
absurd  duties  still  imposed  upon  old  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  old  copper  and 
other  metals,  which  would  be  brought  in  ballast  without  charge  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  to  the  restoration  of  the  small  metal  industries  of  New  England  and 
the  seacoast,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  these  duties  on  old  metal.  Many  of 
the  cargoes  which  are  brought  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  are  of  rela- 
tively light  weight,  requiring  ships  to  be  ballasted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
ballast  ships  with  old  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  animating  our  domestic  arts,  rather 
than  to  bring  useless  paving  stones  or  other  worthless  stuff?  There  is  something 
so  grotesque,  so  absurd,  in  the  taxing  of  such  material  as  to  make  it  almost 
inconceivable  that  such  a  tax  should  be  favored  by  the  advocates  of  an  indirect 
bounty  or  subsidy  to  the  great  iron  and  steel  magnates,  who  are  now  proposing 
to  grasp  the  whole  traffic  of  the  world  under  a  trust. 
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I  refer  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time  because  a  similar  reform  and  classi- 
fication  is  now  called  for  in  respect  to  our  exports.  Our  exports  are  now  classified 
as  products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures;  but  under  the  head  of  products 
of  agriculture  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  manufactured  goods  are 
included — wheat  flour,  biscuits,  canned  meats,  preserved  fruits,  provisions,  dairy- 
products,  and  the  like — while  under  the  head  of  manufactures  are  included  some 
of  the  crudest  of  secondary  forms  of  other  i^roducts,  such  as  copper  matte,  petro- 
leum, and  the  like.  I  beg  to  present  to  you  a  new  form  of  classification  of 
exports,  in  which  I  have  made  5  classes  of  products — of  the  field,  the  forest,  the 
mine,  the  sea,  and  the  factory.  I  have  also  divided  each  of  these  classes  into  the 
crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  condition.  This  table  brings  out  in 
the  most  conspicuous  way  a  much  greater  development  in  the  export  of  our 
highest  types  of  manufactured  goods  than  is  made  to  appear  by  the  official 
classifications.  I  have  compared  the  exports  of  1894  and  of  1898,  those  of  1899  not 
having  been  printed  in  detail  when  I  made  this  table.  The  export  of  every  kind 
of  product  has  increased  in  the  aggregate  73  per  cent;  but  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  export  of  crude  products  increased  between  these 
periods  60  per  cent,  of  partly  manufactured  46  per  cent,  the  export  of  our  finished 
manufactures  of  highest  types,  especially  in  metallic,  increased  172  per  cent. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I  also  submit  tables^  giving  the  relative  trade  with  each  country  or  state: 
finally,  I  have  estimated  the  value  of  our  exports  to  each  European  state  against 
their  credit  for  our  imports.  The  variation  is  so  great  that  I  at  first  distrusted 
the  figures;  but  on  a  thorough  examination  through  the  custom-house  of  Boston 
and  the  department  of  commerce  of  Washington,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  valuation 
of  exports  is  as  close  to  the  facts  as  such  figures  ever  can  be,  the  larger  figures  cred- 
ited to  us  by  foreign  countries  including  freights  and  charges  and  also  duplications. 
For  instance,  we  charge  Switzerland  with  a  very  small  sum,  I  think  only  about 
1250,000,  while  they  credit  us  with  many  millions,  being  substantially  a  free-trade 
country  and  a  large  consumer  of  our  products.  I  found  Southern  cotton  fabrics  in 
Berne,  on  the  market  place,  years  ago — a  common  wear  of  the  common  people. 
You  see,  the  British  coarse  goods  are  all  stuffed;  they  are  all  loaded  with  pipe 
clay  and  starch.  The  books  on  the  art  of  sizing  are  very  good  reading.  The 
principal  book  on  the  art  of  sizing  gives  the  directions  to  be  very  careful  to  use 
Egyptian  flour,  because  it  has  the  most  gluten  and  will  hold  the  most  clay. 
There  was  one  period  when  cotton  was  very  high  priced,  when  particularly 
Great  Britain  did  not  consume  any  cotton  fabrics  within  her  own  limits.  The 
pounds  of  export  of  goods  balanced  the  pounds  of  import  of  raw  cotton.  The 
consumption  of  G-reat  Britain  was  only  represented  by  the  stuffing.  I  have 
seen  contracts  for  shirtings  made  in  Manchester  for  India  and  China,  to  this 
effect,  that  an  8-pound  piece  should  contain  not  less  than  5  pounds  of  cotton.  Now , 
the  Chinese  are  a  most  acute  people.  They  buy  our  goods  when  they  get  the 
chance,  because  there  is  in  our  best  heavy  goods  no  more  starch  than  is  needed  to 
make  them  weave,  and  if  you  wash  them  and  shrink  them  they  become  thicker, 
whereas  if  you  wash  and  shrink  the  British  goods  they  become  thinner.  The 
British  justify  the  export  of  the  shirtings  to  India  on  this  ground — that  they 
are  only  used  for  breechcloths,  and  as  the  starch  comes  out  the  dirt  goes  in 
and  serves  the  same  purpose.  We  can  emulate  them,  but  we  do  not  want  to. 
The  Chinese  are  acute  buyers,  and  the  more  we  buy  from  them  the  more  American 
goods  they  will  buy. 

Goods  sent  to  Switzerland,  to  Austria,  and  to  many  parts  of  Germany  are 
charged  in  our  manifests  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  The  impor- 
tant point  in  this  table  which  deserves  your  attention  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
j)ortion  of  the  total  import  of  each  of  these  countries  from  this  country.  All  are 
dependent  in  a  very  considerable  measure  upon  us;  Great  Britain  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  her  total  imx)ort  requires  the  products  of  this  country.  This  matter 
is  nK>r(}  fully  d(3alt  with  in  a  treatise,  which  I  present  to  you  in  type,  on  the  aspect 
of  comni(;r(;e  as  at  ])reHent  conducted  from  the  British  standpoint. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  attempted  to  cover  a  broad  field  in  this  testimony.  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you  in  presenting  it,  because 
if  it  W(;r(;  fit  that  I  should  und(;rtako  to  do  this  work  in  any  way,  it  were  more  fit 
that  1  should  do  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
ability. 


'  See  exhibitH,  pp.  545-561. 
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THE  RELATIVE  BURDEN  OF  TAXATION  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  COMPETING 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  line  of  investigation,  which  this  commis- 
sion might  well  promote,  of  prime  importance  in  dealing  with  any  long  period  of 
time.  I  find  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  private  investigation.  It  is  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  upon  this  country  and  upon  the  competing  States  of  Europe — 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany;  in  fact,  a  comparison  might  well  be 
made  with  all  the  European  States.  Through  5  administrations,  for  20  years 
prior  to  the  present  administration  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the 
average  per  capita  expenditures  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  of  government, 
including  Army  and  Navy,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  like,  but  omitting  a  few 
special  bounties  like  that  paid  for  a  few  years  on  the  production  of  sugar  and  the 
refund  of  the  direct  tax  collected  during  the  civil  war,  averaged  less  than  $5  per 
head.  The  normal  cost  of  government  during  that  period  had  been  but  a  trifla 
over  $2.50  per  head;  pensions  and  interest  on  the  national  debt  also  $2.50  per 
head.  The  latter  item  was  beginning  to  diminish  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
would  have  rapidly  diminished  except  for  the  renewal  of  warfare.  The  revenue 
derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco,  domestic  and  foreign,  during  this  period  yielded 
$2.50  per  head,  paying  the  normal  cost  of  government.  Pensions  and  interest 
were  covered  by  duties  on  other  imports  than  liquors  and  tobacco  and  by  naiscel- 
laneous  permanent  receipts.  The  Spanish  war  and  subsequent  warfare  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  have  increased  this  average  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years  by 
about  $2  per  head,  having  reached  $8  in  the  most  costly  year,  now  less  than  $7. 
As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  imperial  purposes  corresponding  to  those  which  I  have  named 
during  the  same  period  of  20  years  varied  but  little  from  $10  per  head;  those 
of  Germany  ranged  from  $8  to  $10,  it  being  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the 
expenditures  of  kingdoms  and  duchies  from  those  of  the  Empire;  the  expenditures 
of  France  were  $15,  and  those  of  other  Europeans  countries  were  all  much 
higher  than  our  own.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war,  so  far  as  I  can  com- 
pute from  the  latest  figures  on  imperial  expenditures  of  Great  Britain,  they 
now  amount  to  $18  per  head;  those  of  Germany  have  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  effort  to  increase  the  army  and  build  a  great  navy,  and  those  of  France 
have  increased.  But  even  these  per  capita  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Taxation  represents  a  portion  of  each  year's  products  diverted  from  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  people  to  the  necessary  support  of  the  administration, 
but  mainly  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war  or  the  payment  of  interest  on  great 
war  debts.  Now  the  closest  estimate  per  capita,  perhaps  only  approximate,  that 
.  we  can  make  is  that  the  annual  product  per  capita  of  this  country  exceeds  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  15  to  20  per  cent,  perhaps  more;  it  exceeds  that  of 
France  by  25  to  30  per  cent;  it  exceeds  that  of  Germany  by  40  to  50  per  cent; 
how  much  it  exceeds  that  of  Russia  it  is  impossible  to  compute.  Hence, 
the  relative  burden  upon  production  which  in  this  country  does  not  exceed 
2i  or  3  per  cent,  must  now  be  in  Great  Britain  at  least  8  per  cent;  in  Ger- 
many at  least  10,  and  even  in  richer  France  burdened  by  an  enormous 
national  debt,  not  less  than  15  to  18  per  cent.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
an  era  of  the  creation  of  heavy  national  debts  which  can  never  be  met,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  imperial  debt  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Now 
with  the  difference  in  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  for  national  or  imperial 
purposes,  this  country  has  an  advantage  to-day  of  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  the 
value  of  her  entire  annual  product,  and  that  taken  by  itself  is  a  large  profit.  We 
can  make  5  per  cent  in  our  industries  taken  as  a  whole,  where  no  European 
State  can  make  and  save  anything.  I  have  made  many  efforts  through  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  deal  with  this  subject 
in  an  exhaustive  manner;  but  most  of  the  foreign  members  of  this  association 
are  in  the  civil  service  of  their  respective  States,  and  they  have  not  dared,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  would  be  permitted,  to  supply  the  necessary  data  or  cooperate  in 
such  a  comparison.  Such  is  the  present  fear  of  the  productive  power  of  this 
country  entertained  by  the  governing  class  upon  the  Continent.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  in  the  State  Department  to  enter  upon  this  investigation.  Only 
conceive,  gentlemen,  what  this  may  mean.  Except  for  a  temporary  interruption 
by  the  Spanish  war,  our  taxes  would  now  have  been  less  than  $4.50  per  head,  tend- 
ing to  diminish  as  the  population  increased,  and  with  a  falling  off  of  pensions  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  war  taxes  may  rightly  be 
maintained,  the  surplus  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  our  national  debt.  The 
present  beer  tax,  present  whisky  tax,  present  stamp  tax,  are  a  very  slight 
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burden — no  burden  at  all — upon  production.  If  we  can  maintain  the  tax  on 
sugar  for  revenue  purposes  we  may  secure  the  whole  $5  i)er  head  necessary  to 
the  normal  cost  of  government  in  this  simple  method  of  internal  taxation.  We 
may  then  apply  duties  on  imports  collected  for  revenue  for  about  10  years  at  the 
rate  of  $1  or  $1.50  per  head,  and  in  less  than  10  years  we  may  i)iiy  the  whole 
national  debt.  In  other  words,  we  may  come  out  in  less  than' 10  years  free  of 
debt  at  a  rate  of  taxation  less  than  one-half  per  cax)ita  that  of  any  comi>eting 
manufacturing  State,  and  perhax)s  only  one-third  in  proportion  to  i)roduction. 
We  should  then  become,  in  fact,  the  greatest  world  power,  by  the  peaceful  forces 
of  commerce,  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  maintenance  of  individual 
liberty. 

In  other  words,  if  we  let  the  principle  of  liberty  have  its  way  and  maintain  it, 
we  will  compel  competing  nations  to  disarm.  As  I  predicted  in  my  articles  on 
the  burden  and  strength  of  nations  in  the  Century  Magazine  more  than  15  years 
ago,  if  we  can  make  4  per  cent  profit  before  our  competitors  make  any  i>rofit,  who 
can  compete?  High  wages  and  low  cost,  derived  from  great  natural  resources,  give 
us  that  enormous  productive  energy  and  vastly  greater  product.  Where  we  assess 
only  2i  per  cent  on  that  (which  this  $5  or  $6  would  amount  to) ,  Great  Britain 
pays  7  or  8  per  cent,  France  15  per  cent,  and  Germany  12  to  15  per  cent,  while  it 
takes  one-third  of  the  product  of  Italy  to  meet  the  expense  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. Northern  Italy  is  devastated  with  Pellagra,  a  hunger  disease,  simply  by 
the  diversion  of  the  necessary  food  to  this  infernal  military  system  and  the 
attempt  to  maintain  wars  of  tariffs,  generating  wars  of  force. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WILSON  BILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  experience  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
that  it  was  finally  found  that  when  the  tax  had  been  removed  from  all  articles 
save  6  or  8,  that  the  revenue  kept  up  and  that  the  industries  advanced  by  bounds? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  examination  of  the  debates  will  show  that  this  is  precisely  the  ground 
relied  upon  by  Representative  Wilson  and  stated  by  him  in  the  final  debate  on  the 
Wilson  bill.  Now,  the  provision  based  upon  that  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  was  followed  neither  by  the  return  of  the  revenue  nor  by  the  advance  of 
our  industries.  On  the  contrary,  our  industries  lay  prostrate  and  we  had  a  con- 
tinual deficit  of  revenue.  What  is  the  explanation? — A.  My  explanation  is  that  I 
differ  wholly  with  you  in  your  judgment  of  the  results  of  the  Wilson  bill.  That 
bill  happened  to  go  into  force  at  the  time  the  silver  craze  was  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  country.  The  panic  of  1893  ensued,  and  the  evil  influence  of  that  was  vastly 
greater  than  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Wilson  bill.  But  in  spite  of  all  that, 
the  specially  protected  arts  which  had  feared  the  Wilson  bill  became  more  and 
more  prosperous. 

Q.  Which  arts  were  they?  Let  us  take  one  for  example.  What  about  the  pot- 
tery industry  of  the  United  States? — A.  The  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  half  of  it  in  pipes  and  coarse  stuff.  In  1880  there  were  only  9,000  peoi)le 
employed  in  pottery  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  abso- 
lutely free  of  foreign  competition;  since  then  they  have  been  able  to  apply  mechan- 
ism to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  a  way  never  applied  before,  and  they  are 
to-day  paying  higher  wages  and  making  pottery  cheaper  than  ever  before.  I  do 
not  deny  that  if  you  give  a  bounty  to  a  special  industry  you  will  stimulate  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  if  you  are  going  to  tax  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  employ  half  of  9,000  people  in  pottery  I  am  not 
with  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  9,000  people? — A.  I  do  mean  9,000  people  in  1880.  some 
increase  since.  You  will  find  that  in  some  of  those  industries  that  make  them- 
selves consincuous  by  their  demands  the  numbers  employed  are  very  insignificant. 
For  instance,  in  1880  we  were  making  4,000,000  t(ms  of  iron,  and  iron  was  the  most 
conspicuous  art  demanding  Government  interference.  What  did  it  amount  to? 
There  wer(;  17,400,000  people  occjupied  in  all  the  arts.  There  were  not  100.000 
engaged  in  mining  the  coal  for  the  iron  furnaces,  in  mining  the  ores,  or  in  con- 
verting the  ores  into  i)ig  iron.  Tluire  were  not  100,000  people  required  to  make 
4,000,000  tons  of  iron.  There  are  not  more  than  200,000  people  to-day,  in  my 
judgmfmt.  I  have  not  gone  into  figures,  but  we  are  making  about  14,000,000 
tons  of  iron,  but  we  have  incrcijiscd  tlic,  average  from  400  tons  per  man  to  500  or 
f)00  tons,  an(l  I  doubt  if  you  <;;mi  find  out  of  20, 000, 000  p(>()])l(5  now  occupied  in  the 
arts,  ov(;r  200,000— possii)ly  250,000 —employed  in  tlu;  iiiiiiiiig  of  coal  for  iron,  the 
mining  of  ore,  and  in  th<;  conv(;rsion  of  thes(;  materials  into  the  crude  forms  of 
I>ig  iron  and  ingot  steel. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  fair  to  select  the  crude  forms  of  the  pig  iron  and 
not  take  the  general  policy  as  applied  to  tne  entire  mining  industry  and  the  entire 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel?  Does  not  the  same  principle  run  through  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top? — A.  By  admitting  the  crude  product  free  of 
duty  we  might  have  enabled  the  well-bred  skilled  American  mechanics  to  convert 
these  crude  forms  into  the  higher  forms  of  mechanism  and  metal  Vv^ork  for  export 
long  before  we  did.  These  higher  arts  employ  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men 
and  require  more  intelligence  than  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  ore,  the  making  of 
coke  and  the  conversion  of  ores  and  coke  into  crude  iron  and  steel.  These  crude 
branches  of  work  are  and  always  have  been  conducted  under  the  most  squalid 
conditions.  There  has  been  almost  no  true  American  labor  in  them  for  many 
decades.  They  have  rendered  necessary  the  importation  of  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohe- 
mians, Welsh  and  other  men  who  are  not  very  desirable  citizens  so  long  as  they 
stay  in  these  squalid  arts.  Yet  I  think  free  crude  iron  and  steel  would  have 
stimulated  the  production  of  American  iron  and  steel  more  rapidly.  The  dispar- 
ity in  the  price  of  crude  metal  to  the  consumers  or  makers  of  high-class  mechan- 
ism or  metalwork  in  this  country  from  1880  to  1889  averaged  $7  a  ton.  On  steel 
more  than  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  ton.  This  disparity  even  in  constantly  less- 
ening prices  protected  Great  Britain  and  G-ermany  in  the  great  commerce  of  the 
world,  forbidding  exports  of  high  class  mechanism  to  any  extent  from  this  coun- 
try. From  the  closest  estimate  that  I  can  make,  the  sum  of  this  disparity  against 
our  machinists  and  metal  workers  in  the  ten  (10)  years  named,  amounts  to 
between  six  hundred  million  ($600,000,000)  and  seven  hundred  hundred  million 
dollars  ($700,000,000).  The  workmen  in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  and  in  the  fur- 
naces got  very  little  if  any  part  of  this  bonus.  Can  it  not  be  traced  in  very  large 
measure  conclusively  into  the  capital  of  the  steel  trust?  The  pretext  of  protec- 
tion to  American  labor  has  not  been  justified — the  motive  of  the  ironmasters  in 
advocating  this  policy  has  been  justified  to  them  by  their  enormous  fortunes. 
Who  has  paid  this  big  bill? 

Q.  Would  you  be  able,  however,  to  give  a  concession  on  what  you  call  the  raw 
material  or  crude  manufactured  products  without  giving  also  a  concession  on  the 
higher  manufactured  products?  Would  you  not  then  bring  the  higher  products 
into  competition  with  the  production  of  foreign  countries? — A.  We  have  proved, 
especially  in  iron  and  metallurgy,  that  the  highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world 
are  paid  here,  and  yet  we  beat  them  all  at  lower  cost. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  the  tariff  policy? — A.  That  is  a  mere  academic  question, 
Whether  we  have  done  it  by  means  of  protection  or  in  spite  of  protection  is  not 
now  material.    We  are  there. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  this  country  in  1890  and  1892  one  of  pros- 
perity?— A.  1892  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  think  the  condition  of  this  country  was 
prosperous  from  1894  to  1896?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  Nothing,  whatever, 
to  do  with  it.    It  was  the  collapse  of  credit  due  to  the  silver  craze. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence  that  during  the  1892  period  we  had  a  protec- 
tive system,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adversity  from  1894  to  1896  we  had  as  near  to 
free  trade  as  we  can  ever  have  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  in  the  next  15  years 
you  will  get  much  nearer  to  free  trade  than  the  Wilson  bill  ever  did.  I  expect 
to  see  this  country  the  greatest  free  trade  country  in  the  world,  soon  abating  all 
duties  not  necessary  for  revenue  or  in  order  to  protect  its  own  industry.  I  believe 
that  the  evil  influence  of  the  tariff  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  costs  in  money  as  in 
bringing  about,  as  Daniel  Webster  predicted  it  would  bring  about,  when  he  made 
that  great  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1820;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just 
put  in  that  extract.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  he  never  with- 
drew. After  the  protective  system  had  been  forced  upon  New  England  against 
her  will  and  her  capital  had  become  adjusted  to  it,  the  men  who  had  opposed  it 
were  obliged  to  sustain  it,  as  they  are  now.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Webster  was 
the  spokesman  for  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights,  and  among  those  present  were 
Abbott  Lawrence  and  Nathan  Appleton,  both  subsequently  members  of  Congress 
and  strong  advocates  of  the  continuance  of  protection  after  they  had  invested 
their  capital  and  had  been  forced  into  it.    Here  is  what  Webster  said: 

"  To  individuals  this  policy  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  to  governments.  A  system 
of  artificial  government  protection  leads  the  people  to  too  much  reliance  on  gov- 
ernment. If  left  to  their  own  choice  of  pursuits,  they  depend  on  their  own  skill 
and  their  own  industry.  But  if  government  essentially  affects  their  occupations 
by  its  systems  of  bounties  and  preferences,  it  is  natural,  when  in  distress,  that  they 
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should  call  on  government  for  relief.  Hence  a  x)erx)otiiH]  contest  carried  on  between 
the  different  interests  of  society.  Agricultiirists  UixcA  to-day  to  sustain  manu- 
factures, commerce  taxed  to-morrow  to  sustain  agricnll  ur(i,  and  then  imjiositions, 
perhaps,  on  both  manufactures  and  agriculture  to  sui>i)ort  commerce.  And 
when  government  has  exhausted  its  invention  in  these  modes  of  legislation  it  finds 
the  result  less  favorable  than  the  original  and  natural  state  and  course  of  things. 
He  could  hardly  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  a  jjolicy  which  should  x>lace  the 
great  interests  of  his  country  in  hostility  to  one  another — a  policy  which  should 
keep  them  in  constant  conflict  and  bring  them  every  year  to  fight  their  battles  in 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington." 
Has  not  Webster's  prophecy  been  justified? 

THE  TARIFF  AND  AMERICAN  WAGES. 

Q.  I  have  only  one  question  further.  Almost  without  exception  the  repre- 
sentatives of  business  interests  that  have  appeared  before  this  commission  since 
1  have  been  a  member  of  it  have  testified  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
compel  a  reduction  of  their  Avages.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  without  a  reduction  of  wages  imid  here 
in  many  lines  of  industry.  If  that  statement  be  true,  you  would  still  advocate 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  that  would  cause  a  reduction  in  wages  to  United  States 
mechanics? — A.  Yes.  One  reason  that  I  did  not  jjropose  to  come  before  this  com- 
mission was  because  I  supposed  the  usual  course  would  be  followed  by  tlie  men 
who  had  some  personal  interest  or  ends  to  gain,  who  would  come  and  give  you 
exactly  that  kind  of  testimony.  When  I  learned  you  really  were  doing  good  work 
and  seeking  to  ascertain  the  facts  I  was  ready  to  come.  There  are  hundreds  of 
manufacturers — and  here  is  one  of  them  (indicating  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar).  Call 
upon  him.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  all  bosh;  that  the  high  rates  of  wages  are 
generated  by  the  conditions  of  this  country.  He  will  say,  give  us  an  equal  chance 
with  our  competitors  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  readjustment  of  wages  will  be 
to  raise  them  and  not  to  lower  them.  That  is  why  I  am  here — for  the  protection 
of  American  labor.    Now  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Trust,  so-called,  testified  here  yesterday  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  tobacco  they 
would  ship  the  raw  tobacco  to  Japan,  manufacture  it  there,  and  bring  the  man- 
ufactured product  to  the  United  States,  and  not  one  single  cigarette,  cigar,  or 
plug  of  tobacco,  or  snuff,  or  like  thing  would  be  manufactured  in  this  country. — 
A.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  handicraft,  and  I  think  it  very  possible  some- 
thing of  that  kind  would  happen;  but  who  proposes  to  take  the  tax  or  duty  off 
tobacco?  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  common  sense  that  does  not  propose 
to  keep  it  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Cigarettes,  you  are  aware,  are  made  almost  entirely 
by  machinery. — A.  I  am  aware  they  are  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  time  is  near,  if  it  has  not  come,  when  all  the  cigars  will  be 
and  all  the  snuff.  Snuff  is  one  of  the  finest  articles  of  manufacture,  but  there  is 
little  handwork  in  it.  I  understand  that  cigar  making  and  stripping  the  tobacco 
are  very  largely  handicrafts  now. 

Q.  In  this  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Gardner  it  was  in  a  class  of  manufacture 
which  was  not  a  handcraft,  but  manufacture  by  machinery  almost  entirely. — A. 
So  far  as  the  element  of  machinery  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and 
of  snuff,  I  take  issue  with  the  president  of  the  tobacco  trust.  There  was  a 
similar  fear  in  regard  to  watches.  It  was  alleged  that  the  watch  trade  was 
going  to  be  transferred  to  Japan,  and  great  fear  was  expressed  while  we  were 
exporting  watches  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  happened  to  know  the  inside  of 
the  watch  trade  pretty  well,  and  at  that  time,  when  the  fear  was  being  expressed, 
the  Jai)anese  were  here  making  contracts  for  the  movements  of  American 
watches  to  i)ut  into  the  cases  which  they  proposed  to  make  by  handicraft  to 
suit  themselves.  There  is  no  possible  competition  of  China  or  Japan,  or  any  other 
of  thes(;  countri(;s,  in  the  arts  to  which  modern  mechanism  has  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country,  in  my  judgment.  Now,  you  take  the  Bombay  cotton 
mills.  They  (v/riploy  thr{!(!  to  five  hands  where  we  employ  one.  They  can  not  get 
alcjng  witlioiit.  We  used  to  iniixn't  (niormously  of  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth, 
hut  hav(!  (^hanged  to  the  iniporliiiioii  of  j(it  (^  l)iit.ts,  Crom  whicli  tlic  gniiiiy  b.-rgs  or 
gunny  (dotli  are  made.  One  <»('  my  ri  icnds  in  C;i,]cnlt,a  who  wil Dcsscd  this 
•enormous  cluinge  came  lici'c  l.o  liixl  <iiH,  \vli;i,li  \v;rs  ihr  r(>;is()ii.  lie  wen!  l-o  ;i,  great 
fa(;tory  in  Brooklyn,  of  Avlii<  li  Uic  htic  IVli-.  lVI;i isIkiI  1  vv;is  tJic  (jc;isiircr  ;uid  uum- 
ager  (a  vei\y  stcMit  free  trader),  juid  w(!nt  ovor  his  mill,  llv  saw  tlu;se  grejit  looms 
working  with  one.  man  to  the  loom  on  gunny  cloth.    Said  he,  "How  much  does 
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that  man  earn?'"  Mr.  Marshall  replied,  "$1.50  a  day."  "Why,  the  weavers  in 
Calcutta  only  earn  12^  cents  a  day;  I  do  not  understand  it.  How  do  you  explain 
it,  Mr.  Marshall?"  Mr.  Marshall  replied,  "What  is  the  cost  of  weaving  in  Cal- 
cutta a  yard  of  gunny  cloth  at  12^  cents  a  day?"  He  said,  "2^  cents  a  yard." 
Said  Mr.  MarsliJill,  "  The  cost  of  weaving  on  that  loom  is  one-half  cent  a  yard.'" 
"Well,"  said  my  friend,  suddenly  enlightened,  "I  have  come  half  way  around  the 
world  to  find  out  what  a  d  d  fool  I  have  been." 

THE  TARIFF  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

The  subject  of  trusts  is  one  which  I  was  asked  to  treat.  I  have  seen  more  trusts 
dissolved  than  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman,  interrupting).  You  have  not  any  special  fear  of  them? — 
A.  I  have  no  special  fear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  in  a  word  or  two  what  you  think 
the  influence  of  the  protective  tariff  has  been  in  the  matter  of  building  up  some 
of  them? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  protective  tariff  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  organization  of  trusts  and  combines  and  monopolies  to  some  extent  that 
would  not  exist  without  it.  There  have  been  several  very  old  and  very  obnoxious 
ones  in  the  chemical  industry.  If  I  were  up  to  modern  times  in  history  I  would 
name  them,  but  the  things  have  changed  so  much  since  I  made  the  investigation 
that  I  think  I  ought  not  to.  Chromic  iron,  borax,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  aniline 
colors  have  been  among  the  very  worst. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  is  it  so?  We  have  domestic  kinds  of  these  aniline 
dyes? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  sale  of  foreign  product  to  the  American  prod- 
uct to-day  in  this  market? — A.  That  I  can't  tell  you,  but  the  price  of  the  whole 
is  maintained  in  some  measure  above  the  relative  price;  the  price  may  be  absolutely 
reduced.  It  is  not  the  absolute  price;  it  is  the  relative  price  that  hurts.  We  know 
our  German  competitors  and  our  English  competitors  get  these  things  absolutely 
free,  but  many  are  subject  to  a  higher  price  in  this  country,  due  to  the  tarift'. 
Although  they  may  be  cheaper  than  ever  before,  we  are  still  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  relative  cost. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  case  of  anilines  now;  as  soon  as  the  Americans  were  able  to 
command  the  formula  of  the  German  dyes  did  not  we  compete  equally  in  price 
with  them,  then  independent  of  the  tariff? — A.  I  am  not  sure  to-day;  we  did  not 
the  last  time  I  looked  into  it,  and  there  are  still  large  imports  of  many  of  those 
articles.  We  depend  very  considerably  upon  Germany  for  chemicals  and  drugs. 
That  is  what  I  thought  your  experts  would  go  into;  I  have  not  the  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing — to  go  into  the  details. 

As  a  matter  of  general  trusts — in  my  insurance  business  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  know  the  inside  of  a  great  many  of  them.  The  cordage  trust  went  all  to  pieces; 
I  was  insuring  a  very  large  number  of  cordage  mills  in  the  mutual  system  at  the 
time  it  was  organized.  The  minute  I  got  an  insight  into  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  I  dropped  a  number  of  risks — would  not  write  them  any  more.  The 
tack  trust  was  another  one,  and  when  I  knew  how  and  why  it  was  made  up  I 
dropped  every  risk.  Both  those  trusts  came  to  their  natural  end,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  many  others  have  or  will.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
other  combines  where  there  is  very  little  water,  if  any;  where  there  has  been  great 
economy  in  doing  the  work,  and  which  are  managed  with  great  skill  at  lessened 
cost  and  lower  prices  relatively;  they  have  a  right  to  stay.  I  do  not  like  the 
methods  of  some  of  them,  but  there  might  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  low 
prices  that  have  i^revailed  either  for  oil  or  for  sugar  or  for  some  other  articles 
except  on  an  organization  and  combination  of  the  ablest  possible  men  working  on 
a  very  big  scale  for  the  least  possible  margin  of  profit.  The  same  in  the  combina- 
tion of  railroads.  Follow  the  combination  of  railroads  from  the  time  when  Van- 
derbilt  organized  the  first  system  and  you  find  there  has  been  a  steady  consecutive 
reduction  in  the  freight  charge,  increase  of  quantity  moved,  lessened  margin  of 
profits,  higher  wages  for  the  engineers  and  workmen,  and  general  benefit  to  the 
public.  I  think  all  those  things  work  out  by  natural  laws,  but  I  do  think  that  in 
many  cases  the  existence  of  a  protective  duty  helps  maintain  a  trust  that  ought 
not  to  have  that  influence;  all  trusts  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  competition 
with  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Jenks).  We  had  some  testimony^  some  time  ago  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  earlier  steel  combinations  to  the  effect  that  although  they  were  exporting 
steel  in  large  quantities  at  the  present  time,  he  thought  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  tariff  retained  because  the  rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  South 
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to  Texas,  etc.,  on  the  railroads  was  higher  than  the  water  rates  from  l^ngland, 
and  in  order  to  protect  them  in  the  Texas  and  other  Southern  markets  he 
thought  the  tariff  ought  to  be  retained,  although  it  was  not  needed  for  them  in 
the  Eastern  markets. — A.  That  would  be  to  the  protection  of  Pittsburg,  an  inland 
point;  but  now  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit  Bessemer  ores  of  (Juba,  said  to 
exist  in  enormous  m.agnitude,  to  Sparrows  Point  and  the  South  free  of  duty. 
Now,  suppose  you  admit  pig  iron  free  of  duty;  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit 
the  enormous  deposits  of  recent  discovery  of  the  finest  Bessemer  ores  in  Nova 
Scotia  now  being  developed;  you  then  bring  the  ores  of  foreign  origin  to  mix  with 
the  coal  of  Maryland  and  with  the  ores  of  Alabama,  and  you  establish  a  steel 
manufactory  on  the  coast  without  that  handicap  of  tlie  long  haul  over  the  rail- 
roads. Then  the  coast  line  steel  works  will  take  the  exports  against  Great  Britain 
or  anybody  else.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  Great  Britain?  She  has  deijended 
upon  the  Spanish  ores  and  the  ores  of  Elba.  They  are  nearly  exhausted;  they  are 
very  much  afraid  of  an  export  tax  of  Spain  on  steel  ore  of  Bill»ao.  England  is 
working  way  up  in  the  Arctic  region  of  Sweden  to  get  down  the  Gallivera  iron 
ores  with  which  to  make  steel,  which  is  subject  to  a  more  expensive  haul  and 
longer  in  cost  than  the  Lake  Superior  haul  to  Pittsburg.  Give  all  an  even  chance, 
and,  as  I  have  said  in  this  iron  pamphlet,  the  paramount  control  of  iron  and  steel 
under  the  free-trade  S3''stem  has  come  to  this  country  for  all  time,  and  the  steel 
works  and  iron  works  in  existence  to-day  may  next  year  be  unable  to  supply  the 
world's  demand.  Ten  years  ago  I  predicted  that  in  1900  all  furnaces  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand;  ten  vears  ago,  when  the  product  of  iron  and  steel  was 
25,000,000  tons,  I  predicted  that  by  1900, 40,000,000  tons  would  be  required  and  that 
the  works  would  not  be  capable  of  meeting  them.  That  prediction  was  justified. 
I  now  predict  that  in  1910,  or  at  the  utmost  1915,  60,000,000  of  tons  will  be  required, 
and  this  country  must  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  amount  that  will 
be  needed. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ELIMINATE  COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Combinations  of  capital  derive  a  great  part 
of  the  advantage  of  combination  from  the  elimination  of  competition.  Is  that 
now  a  recognized  fact? — A.  They  try  to.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  ultimately 
succeed.  The  railroads  try  to  abolish  competition,  but  it  is  the  competition  of 
product  with  product  in  the  great  market  of  the  world  that  would  compel  all  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  even  under  one  head,  to  move  the  products  at  the 
lowest  charge  that  would  give  them  profit  in  order  to  hold  their  big  markets.  I  do 
not  like  to  name;  there  are  1  or  2  other  large  trusts  that  have  lately  been  organized, 
that  I  know  about,  that  are  organized  legitimately  to  save  expense,  to  reduce  the 
cost,  and  to  provide  an  ampler  and  better  supply.  Less  than  2  years  has  passed 
since  one  of  those  very  big  ones  was  organized,  and  they  are  about  to  be  subjected 
to  competition  of  new  works  that  make  three-fifths  as  much  as  all  that  went  into 
the  combine.  Competition  is  the  great  force  that  animates  trade  and  commerce. 
You  may  try  to  suppress  it  by  combines  and  trusts  and  all  other  devices,  and  you 
may  try  to  stop  it  by  tariffs;  all  such  efforts  will  fail.  It  is  the  law  of  service,  of 
mutual  benefit;  it  builds  up  and  animates  all  the  arts,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  you  as  a  student 
whether  the  effect  of  general  and  promiscuous  competition  is  to  force  prices  up 
or  down.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  point.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
tobacco  trust,  for  instance,  cheapens  tobacco  because  by  combining  many  fac- 
tories they  eliminate  competition  in  bidding.  That  is  one  side  of  the  question. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  take  your  view  and  hold  that  competition  consists  in 
the  amount  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that 
amount  is  bid  for  by  5  buyers  or  500  buyers. — A.  If  you  only  want  my  opinion, 
I  will  say  my  opinion  is  that  competition  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  in 
spite  of  every  eff"ort  to  prevent  it;  that  through  competition  the  volume  of  product 
is  augmented,  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  diminished.  The  rates  of  wages  are  raised, 
and  the  margin  of  profit  is  lessened  with  the  gradually  augmented  production; 
the  aggregate  of  products  may  incjrease  and  the  aggregate  profits  may  increase, 
but  the  margin  of  profits  is  diminished.    No  trust  can  contravene  this  law. 

THE  EFFE(JT  OF  (JOMI'MTlTrON  FROM    PRISON  LABOR  UPON  WAGES. 

Q.  Whfjther  tlie  wag(!S  are  rais(!d  by  comiKititioii  or  not  would  depend  upon  the 
natiir(!  of  th(;  comyxjtiticm,  would  it  not? — A.  Upoii  ils  being  free. 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  you  would  not  commit  yourself  to  the  doctrine  that  com- 
I)etition  of  prison-made  goods  raised  the  wages  of  a  man  who  made  the  goods  to 
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sell  in  competition? — A.  Prison  competition  is  not  a  true  competition  for  the 
reason  that  the  building  and  capital  are  furnished  without  charge. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  element  in  a  degree  enter  into  any  trade  where  capital 
commanded  a  much  less  interest,  and  wages  were  lower,  and  the  factories  were 
of  less  value? — A.  I  can't  see  that  the  citation  of  prison  competition,  which  is  so 
trifling,  can  have  any  general  application  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  cooperage  busi- 
ness of  this  country? — A.  It  has  caused  great  discussion  and  it  may  have  inter- 
fered with  a  few  small  arts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  has  been  testified  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture at  one  time  that  prison  comiDetition  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  certain  lines 
of  goods  in  that  State  was  sufficient  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  goods  sold? — 
A.  Well,  it  may  in  some  lines  of  low-price  shoes.  I  think  if  you  would  go  to  some 
of  the  big  factories  they  would  totally  ignore  the  competition. 

Q.  You  know  the  firm  of  Rice  &  Hutchins? — A.  They  are  a  big  company  and 
undoubtedly  prison  competition  has  interfered  with  extremely  low  priced  goods — 
sometimes  called  cheap  and  nasty. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  competition  of  the  prison,  getting  fuel 
and  factory  free,  paying  small  wages,  would  interfere  seriously,  would  it  not  be 
in  a  degree  true  that  the  places  and  coimtry  where  less  than  one-half  as  much 
wages  are  paid  and  the  general  cost  much  lower  would  work  competition  of  equal 
disaster  and  degree? — A.  I  think  not.  It  would  only  affect  some  very  small,  low 
grade  of  goods  that  require  very  little  skill.  I  should  not  regard  that  type  of 
competition  as  of  any  moment  whatever;  we  have  surmounted  it. 


The  commission  met,  after  recess,  at  3.24  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  G-ardner 
presiding. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed  as  follows : 

THE  TARIFF  ON  HIDES. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Some  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  commission 
have  testified  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  get  their  products  into  foreign  markets. 
I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  think  about  that,  and  whether  you  think  the  duty 
should  be  retained  upon  raw  materials? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  any  exact  data. 
I  should  assume  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  had  created  a  difference  in 
this  country  as  compared  to  other  shoemaking  nations,  where  hides  are  admitted 
free,  and  whatever  the  price  might  be  at  a  given  time,  that  disparity  in  price 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  exports  from  this  country.  I  can  give  you  a  list 
of  names  of  men  competent  to  answer  directly  every  question  relating  to  cot- 
tons, woolens,  hides,  and  the  like,  who  are  substantially  at  an  agreement  with  me 
in  my  views,  who  are  men  of  very  large  affairs,  who  would  probably  come  if 
asked. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  adds 
anything  to  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  cattle? — A.  So  far  as  I  have 
learned,  it  goes  to  the  packers — the  big  fellows.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  have 
ever  received  an  additional  cent,  but  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from  fact. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  has  benefited  the  farmers,  and  I  think  it  has  retarded 
the  export  of  leather  manufactures. 

effect  of  the  tariff  upon  the  tin-plate  industry. 

Q.  I  have  just  one  more  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  said  this  morning 
that  industries  grow  and  thrive  in  spite  of  tariffs.  I  believe  that  was  the 
remark? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country,  in  your 
opinion,  would  have  grown  and  thriven  without  the  protection  which  was  given 
to  that  industry  in  the  McKinley  law  and  the  practical  protection  which  remained 
for  it  in  the  Wilson  law? — A.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the  putting  on  of 
the  duty  somewhat  hastened  the  transfer  of  the  tin-plate  industry  from  Corn- 
wall to  this  country.  The  real  fact  is  that  machinery  has  been  adapted  in  this 
country  to  the  dipping  of  the  tin  plate,  which  in  Wales  was  a  manual  occupa- 
tion, an  hereditary  art,  one  of  the  nastiest,  filthiest,  although  not  very  unwhole- 
some, one  of  the  most  obnoxious  arts  conducted  by  handwork.  As  l"^  recall  the 
art,  the  plate  had  to  be  made  of  a  certain  size — could  not  go  beyond  that.  That 
was  first  dipped  in  acid  and  then  in  hot  oil,  or  in  hot  oil  and  then  in  acid.  I  do  not 
know  which,  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  iron  to  a  certain  condition;  then  it  was 
taken  and  dipped  into  the  melted  tin,  producing  a  soot  from  the  oil  and  rendering 
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it  the  dirtiest  conceivable  work,  and  T)y  tli(^  ])eculiar  inherited  u^jtitufle  of  givin^^ 
a  peculiar  swinj^  to  the  plate  the  miniiniim  of  tin  was  left  nx)on  the  iron  plate. 
The  tin  plates  were  formerly  of  sheet  irrjii  coaXcd  with  tin.  Now,  the  transfer  to 
this  country  has  come,  first,  from  our  having  attained  supremacy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  sheets  of  steel,  and  next  in  inventir)ns  which  have  enabled  that 
whole  coating  to  be  done  without  that  manual  work,  so  that  great  sheets  are  now 
coated  and  then  cut  up  according  to  order,  and  you  can  get  much  larger  x>lates 
than  you  could  before. 

The  duties  may  have  stimulated  that  change,  and  tkat  is  one  of  the  crucial 
changes  in  metal  work  by  which  the  handwork  of  Great  Britain  is  superseded  by 
the  machine  work  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples.  Whether  it 
was  hastened  or  not  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  any  particular  importance.  It  is 
here,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  adapt  our  machinery  to  the  making  of  the  i)lates 
in  Wales.  They  have  got  to  reconstruct  the  whole  machine  industry  of  England, 
and  they  know  it,  have  just  found  it  out,  and  adopt  the  American  methods.  The 
Germans  are  ahead  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  You  know  Mr.  A.  S.  Drink  water,  of  Massachusetts, 
do  you  not? — A.  I  think  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  know  of  him? — A.  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  I  heard  him  say  that  at  the  time  the  tariff  Avas  taken  off  hides  that  the  price 
of  raw  hides  down  in  South  America  advanced  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  What  would  you  say  to  that? — A.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
that  were  true. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  of  hides  in  this  country? — A. 
Relatively  the  same  as  abroad.  That  advance  would  not  enable  them  to  export. 
It  is  not  the  absolute  price  in  everything;  it  is  the  relative  price  in  these  com- 
peting countries  that  is  the  point. 

EFFECT  OF  A  REBATE  ON  EXPORTED  GOODS. 

Q.  Now,  what  effect  does  a  rebate  on  the  exported  goods  have? — A.  A  rebate, 
as  far  as  I  know  about  it,  is  apt  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  collect,  sometimes  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  try  and 
keep  the  figures  separate.  I  framed  the  first  act  of  rebate  on  the  cotton  taxes 
during  the  war,  coming  here  for  that  purpose,  to  frame  the  act;  we  did  succeed  in 
exporting  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  under  it.  But  as  a  rule  rebates 
are  rather  a  snare  and  a  delusion  except  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  They  do 
such  a  large  business,  and  do  it  on  such  a  large  scale  that  their  rebate  system  is 
exceedingly  well  adjusted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it 
and  are  so  enabled  to  sell  oil  in  tin  packages  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home. 

Q.  Is  it  not  where  the  article  is  such  that  the  imported  material  can  be  identi- 
fied that  the  rebate  is  an  actual  benefit? — A.  It  is  where  it  can  be  identified,  but 
where  it  is  a  little  drug  or  some  little  small  article  that  you  can  not  define,  it 
costs  you  more  to  follow  than  the  benefit;  you  do  not  get  it. 

Q.  Can  not  hides  in  the  manufacture  of  particular  kinds  of  leather  be  identi- 
fied?— A.  I  doubt  if  the  hides  could  be  traced  directly  in  the  shoes. 

Q.  The  point  of  that  was  as  I  say — Mr.  Drinkwater  is  a  manufacturer  of  leather 
and  that  was  his  testimony  at  that  time — the  reduction  in  the  duty,  at  least  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  hides,  was  followed  immediately  by  a  rise  of  prices. — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  there  was  no  difference  in  the  market  condition  here  in  this  country? — 
A.  Well,  you  will,  of  course,  see  that  that  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
men  who  sold  the  hides,  and  they  could  buy  more  goods  of  us  in  exchange;  there 
would  be  the  benefit.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  rf)und  voyage  to  South  America.  We  shut  out  so  large  a  part  of  the  wool 
and  the  copx)er  ore  and  the  materials  made  in  S(»uth  America  that  would  make 
uj)  the  round  trij).  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  who  after  the  war  tried  to  resume 
his  traffic  with  Chile,  found  that  he  ccmld  not  do  it  and  had  to  give  it  up.  He 
sent  out  soiru!  cargocis  of  goods  to  Chile,  imported  the  return  cargoes  here, 
entei-(;d  them  in  bond  in  liosi-on,  a,nd  S(!nt  the  dutiabhi  goods  over  to  England, 
but  found  that  even  with  i  li;i,t  syslcm  it  was  useless;  we  lost  the  Chilean  market 
whicl)  we  formerly  conltollcd  wlicn  w(^  ini])ort(!d  wool  and  copi)er  ore  free  of 
duty,  and  the  copp(;r  works  of  I'oini,  Shirley,  in  liosion  Harbor,  wh{  r(>  there 
was  an  estal/lislicd  ind iisl  i  y ,  were  destroyed,  hy  the  exclusion  of  the  r;iw  (•oi)i)ers 
of  (yhih;.  That  went  l,o  sddi  ;i,n  exiciij,  thai  a  llritish  slii]*  coming  in  with  a 
Huit  of  n(!W  <;<)])\)('V  in  her  hohl  iiiid  (»Id  co|»|»(  r  in  her  botloni  ;md  wanting  to 
make  the  transfer  at  East  Boston  could  not  i-ji.ke  the  new  copp(U-  out  without 
paying  a  duty,  could  not  take  the  old  coi)per  off  without  paying  a  duty;  she  had 
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to  be  sent  down  to  Nova  Scotia  and  have  the  work  done  there  in  order  to  change 
the  suit  of  copper  from  the  outside  to  the  inside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  thin  steel  sheets  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry? — A.  A  j^art. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  development  succeeded  the  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  ? — A.  That  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The 
attention  of  the  steel  makers  and  the  plate  makers  had  already  been  turned,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariff  it  was  already  subject  to  investigation  and  was 
under  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  'fact  that  when  the  tin-plate  mills  in  this  country  were  first  opened 
they  had  to  import  their  black  sheets? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  true,  then,  could  it,  that  there  was  a  steel-plate 
industry  here? — A.  It  had  begun.  The  tin-plate  industry  would  have  been  pro- 
moted at  that  time  by  the  free  import  of  black  sheets. 

Q.  Was  it  not  constantly  contended  by  the  free-trade  press  and  others  that  we 
could  not  manufacture  the  black  sheets  necessary  for  it? — A.  Yes,  by  some  people 
not  well  up.  I  told  my  free-trade  friends  that  they  were  great  fools  for  talking  so; 
that  we  could,  and  should  make  black  plates,  and  we  did.  When  you  come  down 
to  that,  however,  what  is  the  main  object?  To  have  tin  plate  or  to  make  tin  plate? 
Tin  plates  at  the  lowest  cost  are  necessary  to  canning,  to  roofing,  and  to  an  enor- 
mous number  of  branches  of  industry.  I  do  not  suppose  the  number  of  people 
employed  to-day  in  making  tin  plates  in  this  country  could  probably  be  carried  up 
to  5,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  tin  plate  made  in  this  country  would  furnish 
wages  for  5,000  men. 

Q.  Witnesses  engaged  in  the  industry  have  testified  before  this  commission  that 
to  their  certain  knowledge  more  than  12,000  are  employed  in  it  directly. — A. 
Well,  we  will  call  it  12,000.  It  is  immaterial.  I  went  over  it  once;  as  I  say,  I  am 
not  quite  up  in  recent  figures.  Call  it  12,000,  but  I  doubt  the  figures;  the  census 
will  tell  us.' 

Q.  You  tax  the  whole  community  in  order  to  support  12,'000?  Now,  do  we  tax 
the  whole  community? — A.  So  far  as  protection  to  tin  plate  enters  into  the  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  consumers  of  tin  plate  are  getting  what 
they  want,  a  better  article  than  they  got  before  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  saving  about  $10,000,000  a  year  in  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  average 
price  for  10  years  before  the  enactment  of  that  duty? — A.  Through  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  invention  to  that  art  and  to  every  other  art.  That  is  true,  and 
it  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  or  by  means  of  protection,  whichever  way  you  choose. 

Q.  That  application  did  not  take  place  there  until  the  tariff  made  it  an 
object? — A.  I  have  testified  that  that  application  was  taking  place  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff.    I  know  it.    That  development  was  going  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  in  answer  to  Colonel  Clarke,  that  the 
imported  tin  plate  was  steel  sheet  that  you  made  there.  As  far  as  the  black- 
plate  question  is  concerned,  what  would  have  become  of  all  the  black-plate  mills 
we  have  now  if  we  had  kept  on  importing? — A.  They  would  have  developed  the 
same  as  all  the  other  steel*  works  we  have,  by  the  study  of  American  methods 
and  the  ability  of  American  workmen  and  like  causes. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  this  commission  5  or  6  of  the  best  expert  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate  in  this  country,  men  of  free-trade  opinions  and  men  of  protec- 
tion opinions,  and  they  uniformly  have  said  that  only  through  that  tariff  could 
this  business  have  been  established  here.  I  simply  draw  your  attention  to  that 
fact  that  that  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  before  the  commission. — A.  Yes;  I 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  hastened,  but  it  would  have  come  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Like  every  other  art  in  metal  working;  in  watchmaking,  in  the  making 
of  bicycles,  in  woodAvorking,  in  furniture  making,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
shoemaking.  which  has  been  taxed  under  the  tariff"  more  than  any  other  art  in 
existence;  taxed  on  its  leather,  taxed  on  the  materials  for  currying,  taxed  on  the 
linen  thread,  taxed  at  every  point,  without  any  possibility  of  import  of  any  but  a 
few  high-priced  French  and  English  goods.  Yet  in  all  these  arts  burdened  by 
tariff  taxes  we  have  won.    Why  not  in  tin  plates? 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  understand  that  the  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on 

shoes  A.  Perfectly  inoperative,  except  in  the  high-priced  handmade  English 

shoes  and  boots.  G-et  a  man  like  Mr.  Henry  B.  Endicott  before  you  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  does  not  care  a  rap  for  the  25  per  cent. 


1  Later  note  by  witness.—"  My  estimate  was  too  low.  Mr.  Clarke's  about  right." 
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Q.  But  no  less  a  man  than  General  Draper,  ex-ambassador  to  Italy,  stated  in 
my  hearing  that  he  was  inforiiKMl  by  a  iiiuinitactm  er  in  Great  Britain  that  but 
for  that  25  per  cent  he  would  land  shoes  in  Massacliusetts. — A.  Oh,  yes;  General 
Draper  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  he  has  got  a  monoijoly  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  machinery,  pretty  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  A  monopoly? — A.  I  mean  on  certain  tyjjes,  pretty 
much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  that  due  to  his  patents? — A.  In  part  to  patents, 
in  part  to  duties  on  machinery,  in  part  to  a  very  perfect  organization  in  the  Dra- 
per shops.  I  am  in  very  close  and  friendly  relations  with  General  Draper.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  get  some  of  the  large  shoe  manufacturers  like  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Endicott  before  you  to  give  facts  in  rebuttal  of  General  Draper's  hearsay. 

Q.  If  that  statement  of  General  Draper's  was  correct,  however,  that  would  be 
an  argument  for  the  retention  of  that  tariff,  would  it  not? — A.  As  far  as  you 
would  give  weight  to  General  Draper's  opinion  as  against  mine.  His  may  be  a 
great  deal  better  or  mine  may  be  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  But  then  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturer  of  shoes  in  Great  Britain 
and  stated  by  General  Draper. — A.  Well,  the  English  have  only  lately  waked  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  shoes  compared  to  us — or  machin- 
ery, or  anything  else.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  fact.  Chauncey  Smith  was  for  14 
years  the  counsel  of  the  McKay  waxed  thread  sewing  machine  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  patent.  That  machine  sewed  the  sole  to  the  upper.  The  Company 
never  sold  a  machine.  They  made  their  machines,  they  leased  them — they  leased 
them  on  even  terms,  payable  by  stamx3S.  The  highest-priced  stamp  was  4  cents. 
They  kept  their  machines  in  repair.  The  terms  were  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  where  they  were  extensively  and 
widely  adopted.  The  revenue  during  the  14  years  in  Europe  was  just  two-thirds 
the  revenue  from  the  same  machines  worked  under  the  same  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
and  the  high  nutrition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  enabled  them  to  do  that 
disproportionate  work  and  earn  the  disproportionate  wages  from  the  same  work. 
Now,  there  is  a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  high  nutrition? — 
A.  The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  superior  energy  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country  in  my  judgment  lies  in  the  abundance  and  adequate  supply  of 
food  as  compared  to  every  other  nation.  You  can  buy  the  elements  of  adequate 
nutrition  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  at  a  certain  rate,  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Middle  West  at  a  less  rate.  Go  across  the  water  and  in 
England  you  will  find  that  the  necessary  elements  of  nutrition  cost  very  much 
more,  in  Germany  yet  more,  in  Italy  so  much  more  that  they  can  not  have 
them.  Now.  in  proportion  to  the  feeding  of  the  human  boiler  with  adequate  fuel 
is  the  development  of  human  energy  and  power  of  applying  it  to  mechanism. 
Mr.  Olcott,  who  has  established  an  enormous  machine  shop  in  Berlin  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  Germans  who  came  out  here  lately,  who  import  American 
machine  tools  in  order  to  make  American  machine  tools,  reported  to  me  that 
before  they  could  get  their  machine  tools  started  they  were  obliged  to  come  over 
here  and  hire  some  high-priced  American  workmen  to  go  out  and  start  them. 
They  paid  them  extravagant  wages,  and  they  found  that  the  Germans  could  not 
do  the  work.  The  average  nutrition  of  Germany  will  not  stand  the  racket,  and 
those  workmen  are  trying  to  come  home  because  they  find  a  higher  cost  of  sub- 
sistence out  there  and  the  necessity  of  paying  income  taxes  and  being  under  con- 
stant supervision  besides;  they  want  to  get  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Now,  you  were  speaking  about  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shoes.  Has  there  been  any  greater  advantage  in  the  export  than  there 
has  b<  (!Ti  light  here  at  home? — A.  They  have  adopted  our  machinery,  but  they 
do  not  g(;t  th(;  effective  service,  as  I  told  j^ou. 

Q.  We  had  in  Massachusetts  what  was  called  the  Haverhill  plan  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  shoes,  and  the  Lynn  plan,  which  was  widely  diffc^rent,  one  being  a 
I)rocess  of  i)roduction  by  teamwork  and  the  other  by  individual  work. — A.  Yes; 
the  towns  diffe-r.    Broc^kton  now  makes  a  very  good  grade  oi'  goods. 

Q.  I  take  Lynn  and  Hav(^i-iiill  bccaiiso  tlicy  (■xcmplify  Ihc  two  dirfernii  kinds.— 
A.  And  among  t}i(;m  all  tlicy  lia ve  (lev<'lo|)(  (l  Mic  bool,  atnl  shoe  indust  ry  until  it 
is  th(;  ])rin(ni>al  industry  of  MassacJinscitts,  exceeding  eilJu;r  tho  (-otton  or  woolen. 

]3rockton  at  the  pj-esent  time  has  a  very  high  grade  of  shoes?— A.  It  has 
iin])rov<!<l. 

And  pric(!S  have  (;h;i)igcd  in  iiir  process  (.r  (■\(»liil  i(»n  a,s  widely  as  they  have 
in  (^reat  Britain? — A.  Exaeiiy,  as  1  Ixiy  Iklvc  in  cveryl  liiug  else. 
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Q.  Groing  back  just  a  moment  to  the  tin  plate,  do  yon  recall  the  production  of 
tin  plate  in  this  country  in  1889? — A.  No;  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Q.  I  will  state  it;  it  was  about  1,000,000  pounds. — A.  1  know  it  is  one  of  the 
crucial  cases  where  during  the  existence  of  a  high  protective  tariff  a  special  art 
has  made  a  very  great  advance. 

PROTECTION   AND   BANKRUPTCY — PRESENT   CONDITION   OF   THE  WOOLEN  AND 
W^ORSTED  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  The  imposition  of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890  caused  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  production  of  tin  plate  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  increased. 

Q.  And  at  this  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  figures  for  1900 '  are 
given  out  to  be  about  900,000,000  pounds? — A.  And  for  the  time  being  increased 
the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  may  result  in  lower  prices  here  and  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  application  of  science  and  invention  as  in  all  other  arts.  During  the  inter- 
val, if  you  choose  to  pay  the  cost,  you  can  tax. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  wise  economic  principle  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  the  industry 
established? — A.  That  is  just  where  we  part.  There  are  and  ever  have  been  few 
branches  that  were  not  of  necessity  established  here  without  any  regard  to  "pro- 
tection. That  is  my  deliberate  judgment:  after  40  years  of  careful  investigation, 
I  believe  that  the  protective  system  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  special  arts  by  duties 
on  importation  has  retarded  the  manufacturing  progress  of  this  country;  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  it  has  rendered  many  of  the  specially  protected  arts 
among  the  most  variable,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  bankruptcy. 
There  is  hardly  a  woolen  mill  in  Massachusetts  to-day  that  has  not  been  bankrupt. 
There  are  hardly  any  woolen  manufacturers  that  have  not.  The  worsted  manu- 
facture has  come  up  lately,  and  there  we  have  been  depending  on  Great  Britain 
entirely  for  the  machinery.  It  is  all  imported,  subject  to  a  high  duty.  The 
worsted  manufacture  has  developed,  but  as  you  go  over  the  list  of  woolen  man- 
ufactures you  will  find  more  variation,  more  fluctuation,  more  bankruptcy  than 
in  almost  any  other;  whereas  in  boots  and  shoes  you  will  find  steady  progress, 
constant  development,  and  almost  no  bankruptcies.  Islow,  cotton  is  much  more 
independent,  and  yet  the  cotton  industry  forced  upon  New  England  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  unprofitable.  The  average  depositor  in  the  old  Lowell  Savings 
Bank  for  30  or  40  years  is  better  off  than  the  average  stockholder  in  a  Lowell  fac- 
tory. Cotton  manufacturing  has  not  paid  6  per  cent  right  along.  The  record  of 
calico  print  works  for  50  years  is  a  record  of  bankruptcy.  Hardly  one  exists  that 
has  not  been  bankrupt  once — some  twice. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  I  used  to  be  a  tariff  protectionist  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  am 
now  a  free  trader  for  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry.  I  was  bred  as  a  protectionist,  and  what  wakened  me  up  was 
when  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  to  find  that  the  most  skillful  cotton  manufacturer 
consigning  goods  there  was  a  free  trader,  and  had  no  horns  nor  hoofs.  I  began 
to  study  the  question,  and  from  that  time  down  to  this  I  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful men  and  the  most  skillful  men  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing, 
naming  Edward  Harris.  Jesse  Metcalf — men  who  are  dead — naming  William 
Dwight,  William  B.  Green  of  Norwich,  David  Whitman,  and  many  others  that  I 
can  not  recall,  have  been  free  traders  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  manufac- 
tures, and  that  converted  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  this  question  of  machinery  for 
the  dipx)ing  of  tin  plate.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  our  preeminence  was 
now  maintained  because  of  the  machinery  in  use  for  the  dipping  of  the  plate?-^ 
A.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  the  industry  was  first  established  here  the  plates  were 
dipped  by  hand  the  same  as  in  Wales,  and  we  had  to  import  workmen  to  teach 
our  workmen  to  do  that? — A.  I  should  think  that  probable.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  If  that  is  a  fact  it  must  be  true,  then,  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery 
has  followed  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country? — A.  It  has  accom- 
panied it,  but  it  was  under  way  before  the  McKinley  tariff.  I  looked  into  it  a 
few  years  ago  and  sought  the  records  and  found  out  about  the  inventors.  The 
thing  was  under  way,  just  as  to-day  the  conversion  of  coal  into  power  without 
wasting  it  on  light  and  heat,  which  will  be  the  next  great  industrial  revolution, 
is  under  way  m  this  country,  in  Europe,  in  France,  and  in  England:  when  that 
invention  comes  you  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  industrial  revolution  that  will 
follow. 

Q.  Were  the  inventions  in  this  country  made  by  Americans? — A.  Yes:  Ameri- 
can and  English.  They  were  at  work  in  botii  countries.  Wherever  there  is  a 
want  you  will  have  hundreds  of  inventive  heads  at  work  on  it. 


^Note  by  witness.— "Product  of  1900 less  than  one-half  Mr.  Clarke's  estimate." 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery  is  a  consecinence  of  the 
establishment  of  this  industry  in  this  country,  and  is  it  not  quite  probable  that 
except  for  the  tax  and  the  following  consequence  of  the  estal>b"shment  of  the 
industry  in  this  country,  the  machinery  would  not  yet  have  been  invented? — A. 
It  may  be  as  true  of  that  as  of  the  Waltham  watch,  or  Whitney's  interchangeable 
gun  machinery,  or  of  the  bicycle  manufacture,  or  anything  else  that  is  p*;(;uliarly  an 
American  invention.  You  may  say  that  at  different  periods  of  tlj^;  liist,oi-y  of  this 
country  there  has  been  a  policy  more  or  less  protective  or  more  or  l^  ss  f  ree  trade; 
and  accompanying  either  one  of  these  policies  and  without  any  a]j].;i,i  '  reference 
to  what  that  policy  might  be,  these  pestilent  inventors  have  gotio  on  inventing 
and  inventing  just  because  they  can  not  help  themselves.  There  is  as  much 
reason  to  say  the  invention  of  the  bicycle  was  made  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  because  there  was  a  tariff  on  bicycles,  as  to  make  your  statement  con- 
cerning tin  plate.  It  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and  what  you  want  to  x>rove. 
It  is  like  the  condition  of  the  negroes  down  South.  You  can  get  testimony, 
acceptable  in  any  court,  to  prove  that  the  negro  is  not  fit  for  anything,  and  that 
he  is  doing  all  the  work;  that  he  can  not  be  trusted,  and  that  he  works  with  the 
best  tools;  that  he  owns  no  propert3^and  that  he  is  building  a  good  house;  that 
he  has  no  moral  character,  and  that  he  is  attaining  a  high  position.  You  can 
get  any  testimony  about  the  tariff  that  you  want,  and  you  can  prove  anything 
that  you  want  to  prove  by  the  tariff.  But  bear  in  mind  figures  never  lie  unless 
liars  make  the  figures.  I  simply  say  the  inventions  of  this  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  wages  and  the  application  of  science  and  inventive  genius  have  gone  on 
irrespective  of  the  tariff  policy;  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  our  manufactures 
exist  here  by  necessity  and  not  from  choice,  and  that  they  have  been  most  firmly 
founded.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  did  not  aim  to  bring  this  essay  in,  but  that 
is  what  I  was  invited  for.  I  have  only  now  given  you  a  new  point  of  view.  My 
old  free-trade  friends  used  to  justify  free  trade  and  the  exxjected  reductions  of 
wages  by  the  increased  abundance  of  commodities.  I  point  out  to  you  that  free 
trade  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  wages  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor 
wherever  it  has  been  established,  especially  in  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  as  it 
will  be  in  this  country. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  RECENT  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  are  a  protectionist? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  judge  from  your  most  recent  remarks  that  you  are  a  free  trader? — A. 
I  am  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries  by  taking  off  the  shackles. 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  if  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  any  industry  by  duties? — A. 
I  would  not  protect  any  industry  to-day  by  duties  if  we  were  to  begin  over  again, 
nor  would  a  very  large  portion  of  my  associates  who  are  up  on  stilts  now. 
Neither  would  I  adopt  a  revolutionary  method  of  reducing  duties  by  taking  away 
those  stilts  too  suddenly.  I  would  use  common  sense  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  present  bad  system  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  it  serves  as  a  very  great 
obstruction  to  exports. 

Q.  If  you  think  duties  are  an  obstruction  to  exports,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures  in  the  last  'S 
years? — A.  By  the  fact  that  through  science  and  invention  many  of  the  tariff 
obstructions  have  been  overcome.  The  tariff  has  become  inoperative.  We  have 
overcome  the  obstructions  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  number  of  industries.^ 

Q.  If  it  has  become  inoperative  and  is  not  in  the  way,  then  is  it  an  obstruction? — 
A.  The  large  duties  on  iron  and  steel  are  inoperative.  The  little  petty  duties  on 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  still  operative — still  retard  the  small  industries  of 
the  coast.    The  duties  on  ore  retard  the  progress  of  the  steel  works  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  very  large  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  certain 
heavy  products  of  steel,  like  rails,  for  instance,  within  a  short  period  of  time? — A. 
There  hn  vc  1k!(;ti,  iiTKiiicstionably.  Yes;  I  predicted  that  in  1890,  when  I  said  the 
steel  and  iron  works  of  the  United  States  would  be  incapable  of  supplymg  the 
demand  of  1900;  and  there  will  be  another  great  rise  in  inice  after  a  temporary  fall, 
witliin  :>  years. 

C^.  If  th(;  pri(;e  should  sn'ld<^nly  fall  so  that  fon^ign  producers  chose  to  export 
to  this  mark(!t,  would  t.li.-<lin  y  1)*'  |H(»t.'«iivc<>r  ujlicrwise?— A.  Suppose  they  were 
to  give  st<!el  to  us?  Suppose,  iiislcjul  oT  scliiiig  us  (  licir  sur])lus  at  a  small  price, 
tb(;y  wf>uld  giv(!  it  to  us,  wonM  yon  id  nsi^  il?  Would  it  not  b<^  to  the  advantage 
of  consumers  in  this  (country  lo  ii;i,v<'  ;JI  Mn-  ii-on  ;uid  sl,(^(^l  givc^n  to  us? 

C^.  (By  R(!pres(!ntativ(!  (Iardmer. )  WfuiJ,  would  bo  the  effect  on  the  workers 
in  tliis  country?— A.  There  would  be  so  nuicli  of  an  increase  in  converting  the 
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raw  material  or  tlie  crude  product  into  machinery  that  they  would  have  more 
to  do  than  they  have  now  and  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  if  foreign  producers  choose  to  sell  their  goods 
here  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  produce  them  for,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  this  country  to  go  out  of  that  line  of  business  and  receive  their  goods  solely 
and  depend  on  them? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  some  years  ago  when  the  tariff  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress, the  largest  consumers  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  memoralized  Congress 
against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  ground  that  they  preferred  to  pay  even  a 
little  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  time  being,  and  make  sure  of  having  a  large  home 
supply,  than  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  foreign  supply  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  a  permanently  higher  price? — A.  I  understand  that.  Most  of  those 
railway  men  were  also  in  the  pool  on  ores  and  coal.  You  take  the  sugar  case  in 
England.  Germany  and  France  have  the  folly  to  pay  a  bounty  on  sugar — make 
their  own  consumers  pay  a  very  high  price — and  turn  the  surplus  over  to  Great 
Britain  at  less  than  cost.  Great  Britain  receives  it  and  has  established  a  big 
export  of  preserves  and  jam  and  jelly  at  the  cost  of  the  German  producers  of 
sugar.  If  we  could  have  free  sugar  or  at  less  than  cost  we  would  accept  it  with 
great  pleasure  and  establish  an  enormous  export  of  fruits  and  condensed  milk. 
Only  the  sugar  trust  could  object. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  AMERTCAN  TARIFFS,  1842-1857. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  have  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  lines 
and,  particularly,  historically.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  historically  true  that  ever  since  we 
have  been  maintaining  a  tariff  that  when  the  tariff  was  highest  our  manufac- 
turers were  most  busy  and  our  country  most  prosperous;  and  that  the  periods 
when  our  tariffs  were  lowest  marked — by  coincidence,  if  you  please — the  periods 
of  idleness  and  depression  in  this  country? — A.  My  direct  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  begins  in  1842  and  goes  down  through  the  tariff  of  1846,  which,  being 
a  horizontal  tariff,  putting  up  the  duties  on  wool  while  it  put  down  the  duties  on 
goods,  had  a  very  disastrous  effect.  It  was  attributed  to  free  trade,  but  it  was 
really  due  to  the  advance  in  duties  on  wool.  I  then  come  down  to  the  tariff  of 
1857,  the  lowest  ever  known  in  this  country,  with  the  largest  free  list.  The  period 
from  1857  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  saw  the  most  steady  and  constant 
development  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  this  country  that  I  have  ever  known. 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  such  historic  coincidence  as  you  suggest. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  history,  was  not  the  year  1857  the  year  of  the  great  panic 
from  which  we  never  recovered  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war? — A.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  great  bank  panic,  in  which  two  of  the  commission  houses  to  which 
my  goods  were  consigned  suspended  payment.  That  lasted  but  a  few  months 
and  was  purely  a  financial  panic;  did  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  arts  and 
industries,  and  in  1858  great  prosperity  had  returned.  We  were  building  the 
Lewiston  mills  and  the  Indian  Orchard  mills,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
business.  From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  saw  the  most  steady 
progressive  condition  of  prosperity  in  the  textile  arts  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Now,  if  you  limit  manufactures  to  the  textile  arts,  that  is  my  reply,  but  the 
great  body  of  small  industries  that  constitute  the  real  manufactures  of  this 
country  have  gone  on  progressing  and  prospering  through  all  periods  without  any 
regard  to  ups  or  downs  in  the  tariffs,  because  the  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  them 
except  as  consumers.  Go  through  the  list.  Take  that  census  list,  with  364  titles. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  divest  your  minds  of  the  idea  that  manufactures  are  limited 
to  textiles  and  pottery  and  glass  and  iron,  when  these  arts  form  a  very  insignificant 
part,  in  point  of  number  or  value,  of  the  great  manufactures  of  this  country. 
These  great  conspicuous  things  have  become  so  audacious,  we  may  say,  or  so  con- 
spicuous, that  they  obscure  the  mind,  and  when  the  word  "  manufactures  "  is  used 
you  are  apt  to  think  of  nothing  but  textiles,  iron,  pottery,  and  glass.  How  about 
clothing?  The  clothing  manufacture  gives  more  employment  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  than  the  textile  manufacture.  The  wages  are  a  great  deal  higher  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  better.  All  the  American  working  girls  that  used  to  be 
in  cotton  mills  were  lifted  up  into  the  higher  branches,  and  the  poor  foreign 
sweatshop  sewing  women  are  poor  because  they  are  poor  sewers.  Take  the 
making  of  shirts,  for  instance.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  making  shirts  than 
in  the  making  of  shirtings  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  better  and  the  girls 
work  under  better  conditions.  In  a  shirt  factory  at  Troy  which  I  went  through  I 
found  that  it  cost  less  to  make  a  shirt  and  stitch  it,  put  in  all  the  buttonholes  and 
put  on  the  buttons  and  get  it  ready  for  the  laundry,  than  it  did  to  launder  it  and 
tie  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  box  and  get  it  ready  for  sale,  and  the  girls  were  earning 
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$750  a  year;  good  sewing  girls  were  scarce.  There  is  always  room  on  the  front 
seats  in  every  art.  When  times  are  hard  no  one  discharges  the  skillful  hands, 
but  discharges  the  poor  one.  I  went  through  a  hig  weaving  shed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  where  the  agent  told  me  he  had  just  taken  a  census  and  discharged  every 
weaver  not  earning  a  dollar  a  day;  could  not  afford  to  kee^)  them.  Every  one 
earning  a  dollar  a  day  and  upward  was  kept,  because  they  made  the  goods  at  less 
cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  were  working  by  the  piece,  I  suppose? — A.  By  the 
piece,  of  course. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  this  subject  of  trusts.  This  morning  I  understood  you  to 
say  the  protective  tariff  made  the  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  trusts? — A.  I 
did  not  say  so  positively.  I  left  that  to  Havemeyer.  He  said  the  tariff'  was  the 
mother  of  trusts.  I  think  that  is  rather  extravagant.  I  think  the  high  tariff 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  trust  to  make  more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  would 
have  without.  I  have  no  doubt  the  tariff  will  help  the  steel  combine  to  keep  more 
of  a  control  than  with  no  tariff.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  corner  the  steel  of  the 
world  if  we  take  off  the  duties. 

Q.  You  have  shown  considerable  familiarity  with  economic  conditions  in  Eng- 
land. What  is  your  opinion  concerning  trusts  or  syndicates  or  combinations  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called  in  that  country? — A.  There  are  plenty  of  them  over 
there.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  They  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
The  limited  liability  act  gave  the  opportunity  for  combinations,  but  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  such  trusts  than  now  exist  have  wound  up  in  bankruptcy. 
Absolute  publicity  of  accounts  is  my  remedy  for  trusts. 

Q.  You  have  made  some  reference  to  the  duties  on  chemicals  in  this  country? 
Take  that  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  trusts.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  list  of  certain  trusts  which  are  said  to  exist  in  Great  Britain.  I 
refer  to  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Protectionist,  by  its  Lon- 
don correspondent.  He  says  that  the  list  has  been  jjublished  in  the  newspapers 
of  London  and  is  substantially  accurate.  There  is  a  list  of  85  trusts  in  that  coun- 
try with  a  capitalization  in  round  numbers  of  £91,000.000.  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  are  many  other  combines  besides  those  in  the  list,  some  of  which 
attempt  to  regulate,  and  do  regulate,  the  cost  of  food  products  and  druggist  sun- 
dries and  various  other  supplies.  In  this  list  as  given  is  the  United  Alkali  Com- 
pany, formed  in  1891  from  49  other  companies,  and  with  a  capital  of  £8,500,000;  the 
Yorkshire  Dye  Work  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1897  from  10  different 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  £360,000:  the  United  Turkey  Red  Company,  formed 
in  1898  from  3  companies,  with  a  capital  of  £1,200,000;  the  British  Dye  Wood  and 
Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1898  from  4  different  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
£576,000;  the  Yorkshire  Indigo  Scarlet  and  Color  Dyers'  Association,  formed  in  1899, 
with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  and  made  up  from  11  companies;  the  Borax  Consoli- 
dated Company,  formed  in  1899  from  7  different  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
£3,200,000;  the  United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1899,  with  a 
capital  of  £250,000.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  the  chemical  industry,  which  bears 
so  close  a  relation  to  manufactures,  has  been  syndicated  in  that  country  more  than 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  its  having  been  syndicated  in  this  country? — A.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent;  and  there  are  a  good  many  more  beside.  There  are 
more  of  those  combines  that  have  failed  than  there  are  that  are  still  in  existence. 

Q.  Then  as  that  is  a  free-trade  country,  it  hardly  remains  true  that  the  tariff 
is  responsible  for  trusts  or  syndicates? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was.  I  did  not  in- 
tend ;n)d  have  had  no  such  idea.  I  say  that  other  people  have  said  that 
the  1;i,i  ifT  is  the  mother  of  trusts;  and  that  so  far  as  the  tariff'  does  prevent 
the  bnjjorlation  of  tli<^  foreign  articles,  it  tends  to  help  the  trust,  but  the  trust 
would  (ixist,  w(^nl(]  si)rhi.u-  np  and  go  down,  according  to  the  ability  and  methods 
of  its  fram(3rs,  fAilatv  in  a  \'v>'t'-\,r:i(\()  or  i)rot(K',t]V(^  (U)untry;  and  as  I  say  to  yon, 
more  of  those  combines  have  (ailed  in  l*]n^huid  than  are  now  existing.  I  think  it 
is  true  that  more  rif  th(;  tnisls  I  lia  I,  ha  ve  Im'cu  oi  gai)i/ed  in  this  country  1\ ax  e 
been  wound  up,  in  ])oin(  of  nimdjcr,  iJian  a,](!  now  existing;  T  ca^n  s(m^  the  end  of 
several  that  are  now  (■.\isl,iiig.  and  I  he  |Md»li(;  sees  the  (-nd,  and  <lo('s  not  pay  any 
regard  to  what  you  call  capitaliza^tion,  but  does  pay  regard  to  the  anioimt  of 
inilat(!d  pa])('r  tha,t  is  infused  under  tli(;  name  of  capital  and  floated  by  it,  and 
refuses  to  buy  the  stuff. 

Sinc(!  th(!y  are  g<nng  to  ]>ieces,  therefore,  you  se(^  no  specia,l  oc-casion  for 
repealiTig  the  duties  on  foreign  articles  that  compete  with  the  ])roducts  of  these 
trusts? — A.  Not  sinijdy  iH-ca/iise  there  an;  trusts  in  th(»S(f  foreign  produc;ts  would  I 
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pick  them  out  among  the  industries  from  which  I  would  take  the  shackles  and  grant 
relief  to  our  people  from  the  burdens.    I  would  deal  with  the  whole  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  At  one  time  when  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  was 
$27  a  ton  they  were  selling  at  $22.50? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  tariff  a  burden  to  the  people? — A.  It  was  not.  It  had 
become  entirely  inoperative  except  in  petty  provisions  referred  to. 

THE  INDIRECT  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  LABOR. 

Q.  You  have  said  several  times,  if  I  have  understood  you,  as  against  the  general 
tariff  system,  that  the  people  who  could  be  protected  or  reached  by  the  benefits  of 
the  tariff  were  comparatively  few  in  number. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  the  correctness  of  that  statement  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
view  you  take  of  the  tariff'?  For  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  a  tariff  could  apply  directly  to  a  grower  of  fruit  that  would 
perish  in  two  days.  Take  the  strawberry  for  example,  because  it  could  not  be 
imported,  yet  it  is  true  that  Newark  has  been  a  splendid  market  for  strawberry 
growers  over  a  large  area  of  country.  In  the  panic  that  followed  the  Wilson  law, 
the  workers  of  Newark,  it  being  a  manufacturing  town,  were  idle,  and  being  idle, 
had  no  money  and  could  not  buy  strawberries.  Now,  if  those  who  contend  that 
the  idleness  of  the  Newark  factories  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  low  tariff  of  the 
Wilson  law  be  correct,  then  the  tariff  comes  so  near  affecting  everybody  as  to  reach 
the  grower  of  a  fruit  that  would  perish  in  48  hours,  would  it  not?  If  it  be  true 
that  the  industrial  stagnation  of  that  time  was  due  to  the  Wilson  law,  then  did  it 
not  affect  the  growing  of  perishable  fruit  as  much  as  the  worker  in  steel? — A.  If 
it  was  true  at  that  time,  that  might  be  said.  But  I  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  principal  industries  of  Newark 
did  not  stop  and  went  right  on  straight  through.  I  think,  in  fact,  only  a  fraction 
stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Newark  they  had 
free  soup  houses? — A.  I  think  you  are  right.  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  idle  labor  from  the  effect  of  that  silver  craze  more  than  from  any  other  eco- 
nomic phase  that  has  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  would  not  admit  it  was  from  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Government? — A. 
Not  the  slightest.  It  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it.  Every  industry  that  rested 
on  credit  was  affected,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff  policy  that  happened 
to  accompany  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  cause  and  not  a  result? — A.  A  cause  and  not  a  result.  I 
testify  to  you  as  far  as  I  possibly  can.  according  to  my  observation,  that  for  50 
years  the  changes  in  the  tariff  have  affected  a  very  small  number  of  industries, 
and  have  had  no  effect  on  the  great  body  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  which 
have  gone  on  their  way  without  the  sligiitest  alteration. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  power  of  labor  to  consume  depends  on  the  wages  paid 
to  labor? — A.  And  the  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  Whatever  the  price  of  the  product,  the  power  to  buy  depends  on  the  wages 
received? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  labor  is  idle  or  is  reduced  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  it  cannot  buy, 
whatever  the  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  a  condition  under  which  labor  is  idle  is  not  desirable  for  the  country, 
is  it? — A.  No;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  question  now.  During  that  whole  period 
were  not  the  farmers  of  the  country  begging  for  workmen  to  come  and  help  them? 
Was  there  not  work  to  be  done,  waiting  to  be  done  all  through  that  period? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  return — we  are  both  Yankees  and  it  is  allowable.  Do  you 
think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  to  put  to  a  man  raised  in  a  machine  shop,  that  he 
shall  go  out  on  a  farm  that  may  be  thousands  of  miles  distant? — A.  No;  but  let 
the  single  men  discharged  go  back  to  the  land  and  then  there  will  be  work 
enough  in  the  cities  for  the  married  men.  I  put  it  to  you,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  an  exam^Dle  of  the  rule.  You  have  to  take  in  the  whole  condition 
of  the  whole  country,  and  not  a  little  exceptional  place  like  Newark  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  rather  large  number  of  protected  arts. 

Q.  The  city  of  Newark  is  a  typical  city  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  great  diver- 
sity of  interests,  and  whatever  would  affect  a  city  like  Newark  would  be  said  to 
affect  the  entire  country? — A.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  take  the  statistics 
of  the  industries  of  Newark  and  examine  them  yourself  judicially,  and  put 
down  on  one  side  those  that  may  be  burdened  by  a  tariff  or  that  can  not  be 
helped,  and  put  down  on  the  other  those  that  can  possibly  be  protected  by  a 
tariff;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  find  75  per  cent  on  the  free- 
trade  side  and  not  over  25  per  cent  (even  in  Newark)  on  the  other. 
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Q.  That  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  paralyniH  of  the  25  per  cent  might  affect  the 
other  75? — A.  For  the  moment;  but  if  you  had  not  X)ut  them  on  higli  stiltK  by  the 
tariff,  they  would  not  have  been  there.  I  do  not  ask  to  take  the  stilts  away  all  at 
once. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  but  for  the  protective  tariff  these  industries  would  not 
have  existed. — A.  They  might  not;  but  some  other  better  branches  would  have 
existed,  because  you  can  not  buy  the  foreign  goods  without  exporting  our  own 
^oods. 

Q.  Would  we  not  have  been  reduced  to  an  agricultural  country? — A.  We  have 
never  been  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  present  time. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  has  gone  on  from  1750,  when  Great  Britain 
tried  to  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  in  the  colonies, 
down  to  the  i)resent  time.  Alexander  Hamilton  recites  in  his  report  on  manu- 
factures, that  every  branch  of  industry  that  has  claimed  protection,  except  those 
the  product  of  subsequent  invention,  has  been  already  successfully  established. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  from  1789  to  the  present 
time  has  been  that  of  protection? — A.  No.  Hamilton's  tariff  and  the  tariffs  prior 
to  1816  were  almost  purely  revenue  measures.  They  would  be  scouted  to-day 
as  being  the  most  extravagant  of  free  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  unfortu- 
nate war  of  1812  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus  given  to  certain  few  branches  of 
industry  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  that  there  was  any  real  protective 
effort,  and  that  effort  did  not  take  shape  really  until  1824. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Was  not  the  cost  of  ocean  freights  very  much  higher  in 
that  day  than  it  is  now? — A.  Of  course  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  not  that  cost,  coupled  with  the  duties  on  goods  enacted  at 
that  time,  a  greater  protection  to  the  goods  and  manufactured  products  of  this 
country  than  any  we  have  to-day? — A.  It  undoubtedly  raised  the  cost  of  all 
imported  products,  made  the  cost  of  living  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now,  no 
doubt  about  that.  Just  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  diminished 
we  put  up  a  legal  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbors  to  iDrevent  the  steamers 
from  coming  in.  Why  not  forbid  cheap  transportation  by  act  of  Congress  so  as 
to  make  it  harder  to  get  a  living? 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Exhibit  4. — Exports  of  the  United  States,  1895  and  1900  compared. 


United  Kingdom: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  

British  colonies: 

Canada.  Australasia,  British  West  Indies.. 
British  dependencies: 

Asia,  Africa,  etc  

Germany,  France,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. . 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  European  States  

Mexico,  Japan,  Hawaii,  Ciiba,  and  Porto  Rico. . 

South  and  Central  America.  

China  

Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  French  and  Danish  West 
Indies,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Polynesia,  and 
other  small  markets  

Philippine  Islands  

Total  


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  30, 1895. 


$387, 125, 458 
72,481,778 
14, 800,  798 


474, 408, 034 
193, 457,245 


667. 865, 279 
47,168,051 


715,033,330 
38, 004, 885 


753,038,215 
38, 449, 673 
3, 603, 840 

12,-327, 182 


807, 408, 910 
119, 255 


807, 528, 165 


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  30, 1990. 


Total 
exports. 


$533, 829, 374 
133, 782, 518 
34,171,868 


Per  cent. 
38. 30 


9. 60 
2.45 


701, 783,  760 
408,  366, 573 


50.  35 
29. 28 


1,110, 150, 333 
100, 855,  634 


79.63 
7.23 


1,211,005,967 
108, 725, 195 


7.80 


1,319,731,162 
42,  959, 486 
15,258,748 


13,596,526 


M.  66 
3.08 
1.09 


1,391,545, 922 
2, 640, 449 


).  81 
.19 


1,394, 186, 371 


100 


Computed  by  Edward  Atkinson. 


Official  estimate  of  exports  hy  continents — Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States^ 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 


Europe  

North  America 
South  America 

Asia  

Oceania  

Africa  


$1,040,167,312  — 

187,299,318  ,  

38,945,721  _ 

64,913,984  *_ 

43,390,927  — 

19,469,109  . 


1, 394, 186, 371 


Exhibit  5. — Export  valuations  United  States  to  Europe  as  entered  in  United  States — Imports 
Europe  from  United  States  as  entered  in  Europe. 

In  the  subsequent  table  the  credits  of  imports  from  the  United  States  are  given  at 
the  valuations  put  upon  them  when  they  reach  the  country  in  which  they  are  in 
largest  measure  consumed  or  from  which  a  part  are  reexported  and  therefore  counted 
twice — once  at  the  seaport  where  they  are  entered,  a  second  time  when  they  reach 
the  interior  country  to  which  they  are  destined.  These  home  valuations,  including 
freights  and  other  charges  and  duplications,  account  for  the  excess  of  these  import 
valuations  over  our  valuation  of  exports  at  ports  of  shipment.  This  table  possesses 
an  interest  in  showing  the  large  extent  or  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  European  States. 

Approximate  estimates  only.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  International 
Statistical  Association  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  international  com- 
merce, as  yet  without  success. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  domestic  products  of  the  United  States  to  European  coun- 
tries are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  1899. 
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Statistics  of  imports  from  t?ie  United  States  into  European  countries  are  for  the 
calendar  year  1898,  from  statistical  abstracts  compiled  by  British  Board  of  Trade. 


states  of  Europe. 


Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece   

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Switzerland  

England  


United  States 
exports,  June 
30,  1898. 


$5, 469, 853 
47, 466, 600 
12, 680, 619 
93, 790, 717 
153,171,100 
127, 559 
10,  601,  224 
63,417,547 
3. 532, 057 
7,  319, 008 
10, 202, 389 
6,  311,  393 
263, 970 
534, 398,  302 


United  States 
exports,  June 
30, 1899. 


$7, 
43, 
16, 
59, 
153, 

12, 
78, 
4, 
8, 
9, 
12, 

505, 


148,  419 
866, 076 
594, 809 
069,112 
265, 513 
213, 507 
894, 360 
727,644 
130, 730 
478,305 
068, 995 
204, 947 
266, 956 
668, 925 


948,752,338  911,598,298 
The  average  export  of  the  two  fiscal  years  would  closely  correspond 
to  the  calendar  year  1898.   That  average  is  


Discrepancy  between  the  European  import  valuation  and  the  United 
States  export  valuation  


European 
credit  to  United 
States,  1898. 


$27,258 
58,  497 
17, 176 
120,310 
208, 520, 
750: 
32,216 
112, 283 
7, 606 
25, 780 
18,  213 
6, 590 
14, 102 
630. 310 


,435 
,335 

,m 

,410 
,3^i8 
,963 
,  525 
,126 
,440 
,  385 
,117 
,  524 
,124 
,775 


Total 
imfMsrts. 


1,279, 617,183 
930, 175, 318 


349,441,865 


Per  cent. 
8. 19 
14.83 
13.87 
14 

17.15 
3.35 
11.81 
15.  .55 
14.44 
8. 18 
13. 05 
3.34 
6.33 
34 


The  subsequent  table  gives  the  European  valuation  of  their  exports  to  this 
country: 

Imports  from  European  States  at  the  custom-house  valuation  in  the  United  States — 
Exports  from  European  States  as  valued  hy  them. 


Country. 


United  States 
imports  during 

fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 
1898,  as  entered. 


United  States 
imports  during 

fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 
1899,  as  entered. 


Exports  to 
United  States 
from  Europe  as 
valued  at  their 
place  of  record 

in  Europe. 


Propor- 
tion of 
exports 

to  United 
States, 

per  cent. 


Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece   

Italy   

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Switzerland  

England  


$4, 716, 510 
8, 741, 826 
211, 877 
52, 720, 848 
69,  697, 378 
910, 390 
20, 332, 637 
12, 525, 065 
2, 605, 370 
4, 539, 689 
3,575, 565 
2, 675, 053 
11, 380, 835 
91,074,102 


Average  import  two  years  on  valuations  in 
United  States  


'285,707,145 


Excess  compared   to  valuation  in 
European  States  , 


$6, 551, 256 
10,552,030 
280, 198 
62,146,056 
84, 225, 777 
944, 521 
24, 832,  746 
14,457,620 
2, 975, 504 
4, 540, 384 
3, 982, 363 
2, 605, 555 
11,826, 480 
97,  353,  020 


$5,868,324 
9,954, 168 
647, 756 
40, 470, 170 
79,220, 680 
703,  292 
20, 972, 731 
17,476, 950 
51,  732 
1,552,210 
1,901,050 
385, 920 
14,230, 662 
71, 610, 435 


!330, 273,510 


265, 046, 080 
307, 990, 327 


42, 944, 247 


1.79 
2.33 
.74 

5.  97 
8.86 
4.45 
9 

2.87 
1.54 
.41 
1.07 
3. 56 
9.  43 

6.  31 


'  46.38  per  cent  of  total  imports  United  States.         '■^  47.39  per  cent  of  total  imports  United  States. 
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Percentages  of  all  their  imports  credited  hy  European  countries  to  the  United  States 
compared  with  the  percentages  of  all  their  exports  sent  to  the  United  States. 


Country. 


European 
imports 

from 
United 
States. 


Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France   

Gsrmany  

Greece   

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain   

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland  

England   


8.19 

1.79 

14. 83 

2.  33 

13.  87 

.74 

14 

5.97 

17. 15 

8.86 

3.  35 

4.45 

11.81 

9 

15.  55 

2.87 

14.44 

1.54 

8. 18 

.41 

13.05 

1.07 

3. 34 

3.56 

6.33 

9.43 

34 

6.31 

o 


